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Blazing Trails 

S EVENTEEN YEARS 
ago the airplane was a 
toy and a circus day mar- 
vel. Today, it is an accept- 
ed tool of commerce, of 
the Mail Service and of 
passenger transportation. 
All through these seven- 
teen years of thrilling 
progress the men of The 
Glenn L. Martin Co. have 


blazed the trail, leading the 
way to new standards of 
dependability and safety, 
contributing unceasingly 
to the mastery of the air. 
The purchaser of a Glenn 
L. Martin airplane is safe- 
guarded by these seven- 
teen years of insistence 
upon safety and sustained 
leadership. 
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Consolidated Airplanes 
Wear Well 


Quality is first in their design and manufacture 
Up-keep, ordinarily a serious problem is almost nil 



Only American manufacturers specializing in training airplanes 
Five years continuous development on one basic design 
Safest training and sportsmen’s airplanes ever flown 

Contractors to United States Army and Navy 


CONSOLIDATED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 

Buffalo, New York 


riling to Advertisers, Please 
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ADVANCE AIRCRAFT CO. 

Troy, Ohio 


WACO 


REAL PERFORMANCE IN A THREE- 
PLACE SHIP WITH STOCK OXs MOTOR 

You will knovJ why every) one is clamoring for the Waco the 
moment you are familiar with its performance and the superi- 
ority of its workmanship. 

WACO DISTRIBUTORS 
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The new 400 h.p. 9 cyl. Pratt ii Whitney “Wasp” 
radial air-cooled engine. This latest American 
radial engine weighs only 1.69 lbs. per horsepower 
and is equipped with two Type AG 9D SCINTILLA 
Aircraft Magnetos. 


A 1RCRAFT Engineers and Pilots i: 
of the utmost dependability. 


t upon ignition equipment 


requirement they have been adopted for most of the modern 
American military and commercial engines. 

Contractors to the U. S. Army and Navy. 

SCINTILLA MAGNETO COMPANY, INC. 

Factory and OfR • 
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More Pilots Know More About 

WRIGHT WHIRLWIND ENGINES 

than any other Aeronautical Engine 
now manufactured in America! 
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Legislation 

T IIH BINGHAM BILL passed tlie Senate ill December 
and the Merritt or Parker Bill passed the House earlier, 
in April. The Bingham Bill was drawn along broad lines and 
affected only interstate flying. The House Bill, which was 
printed in our March 22 issue, is much more elaborate and 
opens the way for very drastic regulations covering planes, 
fliers and landing facilities. By the time that this issue 
reaches our readers the two bills will have gone into a com- 
mittee of the Senate and the House and a compromise bill will 
probably have been passed by Congress. 

It was inevitable that, sooner or later, regulations governing 
aircraft would pass Congress. Aviation has consistently tried 
to spread knowledge about air laws and has emphasized the 
dangers of over strict legislation. The scries of letters printed 
in Aviation about air regulations were carefully studied by 
the members of the committees which framed the bills. Those 
letters which came in too late to publish were sent directly to 
Washington. Furthermore, the figures of mileage flown by 
commercial pilots during 1925 were brought out before the 
House during the discussion of the bill. Whatever sort of 
legislation Congress decides to pass, Aviation feels that it 
has done its part in giving information and in trying to 
stimulate clear thinking. 

The law, when passed, is likely to be deemed unsatisfactory 
and burdeusome, however, by many pilots and airplane own- 
ers. It should also be remembered that the public, as repre- 
sented by Congress, has a right to demand protection against 
irresponsible fliers. Also it must not be forgotten that legis- 
lation is imperative if air transport lines are to be established. 
If the regulations do in practice prove burdensome, a united 
protest from the fliers could force a modification for, after 
all, both Congress and the Department of Commerce do 
earnestly desire to foster civilian aviation. 


International Air Navigation 

T HE SPECTACULAR growth of aircraft during the war 
period brought home to Europe the necessity which 
would nriso for some sort of uniform regulations for inter- 
national air navigation. A sub-committee of the Peace Con- 
ference was established shortly after the war to go into the 
matter and lay down regulations which could be adopted by 
all countries. 

It is hard for an American to realize the importance of such 
regulations and their scope. Our country is extremely large 

extended flight. In Europe, on the other hand, one can 
hardly get well up in the air before crossing the boundaries of 
another country. The regulations necessary are partly mili- 
tary and partly civilian. There nre areas containing military 


defenses which are supposedly secret and which fliers of an- 
other country arc not supposed to fly over. There arc regu- 
lations to cover the flying of military planes over the territory 
of n neighboring state. 

At the time of the Armistice and Peace Conference, when 
the main outlines of the Air Convention were drawn, the mili- 
tary phases perhaps predominated, but, even from the civilian 
viewpoint, certain regulations were necessary. 

Planes could not be allowed to land or fly over a country 
unless they bore identification marks. Otherwise the whole 
system of custom and emigration laws would break down. 
A uniformity of markings, and regulations as to methods of 
landing fields, right of way in the air, lights for night flying, 
etc, were essential. To tlie air enthusiast, many of the regu- 
lations in tlie Convention relating to international air legis- 
lation may seem irksome but actually, when flying from one 
country to another, it was a case of having detailed regula- 
tions or else of eliminating international flying. Some day 
national boundaries may not be the bar to intercommunication 
that they now are, but, until that day arrives, uniform regu- 
lation for all countries is better than each state having its 
own particular methods of controlling fliers who come from 
other countries. 

Canada has been most lenient and helpful in allowing Ameri- 
can planes to fly over its territory. Canada has signed the Air 
Convention. Sonic day they may wish to discourage Ameri- 
can airplanes and they have a right to do so. The Inter- 
national Air Navigation Convention came up before the Senate 
in 1919 and it has been lying dormant there ever since. In 
the mean time, the signatories to the Convention, through their 
permanent committee, are modifying and improving the regu- 
lations. This is a task in which tlie United States should 
have a part and it is to be hoped that the Senate will again 
take the matter up. 

The Senate apparently feels that ratifying the International 
Air Convention might be getting us tangled up with the 
League of Nations and so it has carefully avoided bringing 
up any discussion on the convention. The House has, how- 
ever, had the good sense to realize that, at some time which 
may not be so far in the future, air travel between the United 
States and Europe and South America might be a matter of 
common occurence and that it would be well to frame the 
civil aeronautic regulations so that they would coincide in a 
general way with the international regulations on the subject. 
At present, this country treats flying boats going to the West 
Indies or Cuba in the same manner as it treats ocean going 
steamers. The ocean laws are extremely ancient and compli- 
cated and apply to voyages which could last for months. A 
pilot flying alone from the United States to Cuba now has to 
swear solemnly that none of the crew died on the journey. 
This is really rather absurd and should be remedied. 
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The Flight of the Airship Norge 

Italy-England-Norway -Russia Flight Carried out Successfully as Preliminary to Flight 
into Arctic. 


A S IS well known, the Amundsen Ellsworth Aretie Ex- 
pedition, to be undertaken this year, is to be earned 
out with the Italian semi-rigid airship, Norge, designed 
by Col. Umberto Nobile, who will accompany Lincoln Ells- 
worth and Roald Amundsen as pilot of the airship. The base 
for the airship while in the Arctic regions is to be at King's 
Bay, Spitsbergen and preparations are already being made 
for the housing of the ship there. Work has progressed 
considerably on the hangar which is to accommodate the 

European Flight 

In the meantime, the airship has left for Italy and reached 
Leningrad, Russia, on its way to Spitsbergen. The Norge 
left Ciampino Flying Field at 9:30 a.m. on April 10, and 
proceeded to Pulliam, England. Maj. George H. Scott, of 
the British Royal Air Force, who piloted the R-34 across the 
Atlantic from England to America and back in 1919, was 
pilot of the Norge on the flight from Italy to Pulliam. Lieu- 
tenant Mercier, the French airship pilot, was also on the Norge 
when she left Ciampino Field. Many thousands of persons 
saw the airship leave and an official farewell was staged by 
the attendance of numerous Government officials. The flight 
to Pulhain involved a distance of about 1,400 miles and, if 
weather conditions proved unsuitable for the continuance of 
the flight, it was planned to land en route at Cuirs, near 
Marseilles. Furthermore, preparations were made for the 
possible lauding of the airship at Rochefort, and Paris, should 
the need arise. 

The airship’s departure was without untoward incident and 
within a feiv minutes of leaving the ground she was dis- 
appearing at an altitude of about. 2.500 ft. over the streets 
of Rome, escorted by a guard of honor consisting of two 


Italian Air Service airplanes. The coast of the Mediter- 
ranean was reached at 10:15 a.m. 

Colonel Nobile, constructor and first pilot of the Norge, 
decided to fly to the North end of the Isle of Corsica and 
from there along the French coast, where he had arranged 
to receive weather reports upon which to base his decision 
as to whether he would descend at Cuers, near Toulon, or 
continue the flight direct to Pulliam. 

Weather conditions, which, the day before, had been bad, 
there being then a veiy high wind, had considerably improved 
and the Norge passed slightly South of Toulon, France at 
5 :30 p.m., flying in a westerly direction. Previously the air- 
ship and wirelessed the Cuers Aviation base that it would not 
halt there but would continue in the direction of Rochefort 
on the Bay of Biscay and perhaps, if conditions were favor- 
able, would continue on to Pulliam, England. 

The passage of the Norge over France was without incident. 
Leaving Marseilles in its wake shortly after 7 p.m., it steered 
toward Rochefort to be able to come down should weather 
conditions make it necessary, but, learning at 11 p.m. that 
local conditions at Rochefort were not good, it wirelessed 
it would continue on to England, stopping at Cherbourg if 

Flying Throughout the Night 

At fifteen minutes after midnight it- passed to the East of 
Rochefort and at 5 a.m. next day it was sighted over Laval. 
Two hours later it was above Caen, which received a message 
saving all was well on board and that the dirigible would go 
on' to Pulliam, where it should arrive by the middle of the 

At 9 a.m. the Norge was in sight of Cherbourg, where the 
naval air station had been in readiness all night to lend any 
needed assistance. At 9:30, flying East of the city, the 
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airship passed Cape Hogue and, despite a strong Northwest 
wind, continued seaward for the English coast. 

The coast was crossed at Brighton at 11 :20 a.m., April 11, 
and the occupants of the airship caught sight of the little Nor- 
folk village of Pulliam, the British airship base, shortly 
after 2:00 p.m. The Norge had covered the distance from 
Rome in a non-stop flight of 29 hr. Considerable difficulty 
was experienced in the landing at Pulliam owing largely to tem- 
perature differences and not the least on account of the extreme 
care which Colonel Nobile was exercising to avoid any pos- 
sible damage to the ship, which might cause a delay. A 
landing was finally executed at 6 :00 p.m. and the airship taken 
into one of the airship hangars. 

The crew experienced no undue hardships during the 
journey from Rome with the exception of those due to lack 
of food and water, for very little was carried in the way of 
supplies, and lack of sleep constituted another hardship. The 
Norge is stripped for action. She is built with little regard 
for comfort. She carries two Moms chairs and two stools 
for the navigator and pilot but, with the exception of these, 
there is little room for rest. The airship carried 21 men to 
England but how many she will carry on the actual polar 
trip will depend upon the weather conditions. Certainly she 
will not carry more than 16, this being the normal number 
required to man the ship. 

Leaving Pulhain 

Since news was received of the completion of the hangar 
at Leningrad, where, according to plans, the airship should 
rest while equipment is being arranged at Spitsbergen for her, 
there was no reason for further delay at Pulham and, con- 
sequently, the Norge left there at 11:40 p.m. on April 13. 
The Norge was brought from the hangar at 11 :05 p.m. About 
two hundred men of the district assisted in the operation. 
The airship was in position at 11:20 and released at 11:40. 
Searchlights played on her for a time and when last seen 
from Pulham she was traveling in the direction of Scole with 
practically a following wind. 

The Norge carried sufficient provisions to last for five days, 
but it was expected that, if conditions held good, she would 
reach Oslo in 15 hr. 

Wireless messages later reported the Norge well over the 
North Sea and on the way to Oslo. The Air Ministry in 
London reported that the Norge was going strong and that 
all was well aboard, but was unable to give the exact position. 
The British Air Ministry was again in touch with the Norge 
at 5:00 a.m. on April 14, and again at 6:45 a.m. and the 
reports of progress were favorable. 

Norge Loses Way 

The course on leaving Pulliam was set direct for Christain- 
sand, Norway, but, after flying through the darkness of the 
night, the crew experienced some surprise on seeing land 
ahead at 6:30 a-m. the next morning. The West wind had 
driven the airship to the Southeast of its eoursc and Norge 
was then over Nissum Lighthouse on Jutland, South of Limf- 
jord. Fog, which had enveloped the ship during the night, 
was still bad. At 10 :15 nun. the coast of Norway was sight- 
ed at Torungen Lighthouse. From there, the coast was 
followed to Oslo. At about 4:00 p.m. a landing was made 
at the mast at Oslo, and refuelling and regasing operations 
were commenced immediately. 

Hearing good weather reports from all points along the 
route to Leningrad, orders were given immediately for a de- 
parture that same night. Accordingly, the Norge left the 
mooring mast at Oslo at 1 :05 a.m. on April 15, when a crowd 
of approximately 10,000 watched the departure in spite of the 
late hour. This was the first occasion on which an airship 
had been seen at Oslo. 

The route to Leningrad was planned to pass over Stockholm 
thence direct to the Russian capital. At 12:30 p.m. on April 
15, the Norge requested weather reports and bearings from 
the Sandhamn radio station near Helsingfors, and discovered 
that again it had lost its course and was due to cross Esthonia 
and not Finlnnd, as had been the previous arrangement. She 
arrived at Esthonia nt about 3:00 p.m. and, of necessity, 
missed out Stockholm as a result of the deviated course. After 
leaving Esthonia, the mist cleared and the railway line was 
followed to Leningrad. Crossing the Russian frontier at 


5:10 p.m., Gatchina flying field, about 35 miles from Lenin- 
grad, was reached at about 5 :40 p.m. Greenwich Time and a 
landing was effected at 7 :30 p.m. The airship was immedi- 
ately put away in the hangar, which has been constructed to 
receive it, and there it will remain until reports are received of 
the completion of arrangements for the accommodation of the 
airship at King’s Bay. 

The structure which is being built at Spitsbergen for the 
Norge is the largest wooden hangar in the world. It is 350 
ft. long, 100 ft. wide and 100 ft. high. The Norwegian 
Government has employed eighty members of the Norwegian 
Navy and twenty coal miners, who, working by strong electric 
lights during the continuous darkness of Winter, are building 

; of the Norge for its 
may take two or three 
to the success of the 
adventure to have 
adequate housing for 
the ship on its ar- 
rival at Spitsbergen. 
There is also in 
course, of erection at 
King’s Bay, a moor- 
ing mast 110 ft. high, 
which must be com- 
pleted before the 
Norge makes its 
flight from Russia. 

The flight from 
Leningrad to King’s 
Bay will be made by 
as direct a course ns 
possible. They will 
fly almost due North 
to Vardo, near Ham- 
merfest, on the ex- 
treme northern coast 
of Norway. If 
wind and weather 

vorable to further 
flight, they will moor 
there. If flying con- 
ditions are favor- 
able, Colonel Nobile 
will head for Spits- 
bergen. With good 
visibility, the flight 
to Spitzbergen may 
be easy. If fogs, 
strong winds and sudden and great changes in temperatures 
are encountered, the Norge may have a serious time. With 
its cruising range of 3,200 miles, however, the Norge could 
spend many hours, if necessary, in the hunt for Spitzbergen 
without being in danger of running out of fuel. 

Once safely at Spitzbergen, preparations for the final flight 
will begin. When the ship's equipment is perfect, the ex- 
plorers will rely on their meteorologists to guide them as 
to conditions ahead of them in the flight, 600 miles North 
to the top of the world and then 1,200 miles down on the 
other side to Point Barrow. 

Details of the Airship 

The Norge is 325 ft. long and has a cruising radius of 
3,600 miles. It carries a Marconi wireless outfit having a 
radius of from 1,000 to 2,000 miles, and will send out bulletins 
of its flight over the Pole. 

The Norge carries 30 tanks for fuel, each containing 67 
gal., though weighing only a trifle over eleven pounds. The 
total contents of the fuel tanks are 2,000 gallons, or 13,000 
pounds. Extra fuel is earned in tins. With tills amount 
the airship can travel 65 hr. at a speed of 50 m.p.b., oovering 
a distance of well over 3,000 miles. 

The envelope of the airship is made of very strong 3-ply 
rubberized fabric. The keel is of steel tubing. The front 
part of the keel carries a shield-shaped structure, the pur- 
pose of which is to resist aerodynamic pressure on the envel- 
ope. The rear end of the keel supports a system of rings, 


the loading, equipping and testing 
filial dash across the Pole for Alaska 
weeks. It was, therefore, essential 
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which carry the elevators and the rudder in such a way that 
the proper functioning of the tailplane and rudder is inde- 
pendent of the pressure of gas on the envelope. 

From the control cabin it is possible to see the entire length 
of the keel. The whole length of the keel, from bow to 
stern, may be traversed on au extremely light corrugated duck 
walk resting on the lower steel tube of the keel, which is 
divided in two over the control cabin. At the bow of the 
airship an extremely light duralumin ladder permits access 
to the air valves and the top of the envelope. 

Inside the keel arc the 30 fuel tanks, with very light sus- 
pensions. Two longitudinal copper tubes carry the gasoline 
from the tanks and lead it to the engine nacelles. It is 
possible to transfer fuel from one tank to another in order 
to insure perfect equilibrium in the airship under all condi- 

There are three engine nacelles, two lateral and one at the 
stern in the center. They are suspended with steel cables 
from the keel, and each have room for one engineer, who 
is well protected from the wind. Each engine is fitted with 
a central radiator, which may be exposed in vnrying degrees 
to the wind by means of shutters and two lateral radiators, 
which can be removed. 


These dismountable radiators are necessary in a temperate 
climate, but in the Polar regions arc superfluous and can be 
left behind. 

Oil tanks are in the engine nacelles with double walls and 
intermediate felt insulation to prevent the oil from freezing. 

Valve Problems Cared For 

The envelope docs not present any special features, but 
the valves deserve special mention. The air valves of the 
halloncts arc of specially light construction. Each exhaust 
valve has a special manifold for exhausting the air outside 
the keel, thus avoiding the danger of hydrogen finding its 
way inside the keel. The manifolds for admitting the air 
from the bow valve, into the ballonets are extremely light, 
lacking the usual framework. Their shape is insured by the 
stiffness of the fabric, and, during flight, by the air pressure. 

Great care has been taken to prevent the formation of ice 
on the gas exhausting valves, which would cause them to 
freeze. The valves have been protected by seinicylindriciil 
shields, provided with windows, in order to render inspection 
of the valves at all times possible. The valve controls are 
automatic. 


American Commercial Flying 


Grand Total of 1925 Mileage Still Grows as More Reports are Received. 


M ILEAGE STATISTICS of commercial pilots collected 
during the past week total 217,755 miles, which, added 
to the past total, brings the grand total to 8,854,280 
miles. These reports are still being sent in and it is hoped 
to publish additional figures next week. 

The reports received during the past week follow: 


ARKANSAS 
CALIFORNIA 
ILLINOIS 
INUJANA a ‘ ^ 
MINNESOTA ^ 
.MARYLAND 






The WUIpm polar plane. Alaskan, leaving Fairbanks for a flight to Point Barron With supplies 
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House Discusses Civil Aviation Bill 

The House of Representatives Debates Parker Aviation Bill Prior to Taking Vote. 


O N APRIL 12, the House of Representatives debated for 
three hours a bill (S.41) presented by Congressman 
Parker to encourage and regulate the use of aircraft 
in commerce, and for other purposes. The bill is practically 
identical with the Merritt Bill printed in Aviation, March 22, 
and resembles the Winslow Bill of last year much more closely 
than it does the Bingham Bill, which passed the Senate in 
December. The full discussion can be obtained from the 
Congressional Record but our limited space only permits us 
to reprint such parts as seem especially important and which 
reflect the attitude of the House toward air regulations. 
Mileage Statistics Brought Out 
Mr. Parker, in his preliminary introduction of the bill, 
emphasized the importance of flying and made use of the 
figures of the miles flown by civilian pilots during 1925. He 

“I have just received a letter this morning from Avia- 
tion stating they have endeavored to find out how many 
miles had been flown by private aircraft during the 
last year. The statement is surprising. Over nine 
and a half million miles have been flown by private air- 
craft during the last year. 

“What we arc trying to do by this bill is to make 
aviation safe so as to attract the public and the public’s 
patronage, because, as a matter of national defense, 
every pilot you have on a commercial plane is a poten- 
tial factor in time of war, because you have a trained 
pilot to use if an emergency ever arises.” 

Here Mr. King interrupted with a question : 

“I would like to ask the gentleman whether the com- 
mittee has made any provision for protecting the people 
who arc walking upon the earth. I notice they are 
bringing pianos every day down here to Washington 
from New York by airplane. It is a very fine plan 
and I am in favor of it, but some of us might get hit." 
Mr. Parker replied that, after the enactment of the bill, 
the Secretary of Commerce would be empowered to supply 
the necessary protection. Mr. Parker cited the air mail as 
an example of the improvement in safety which could be 
brought about by proper regulation. In answer to a further 
question, he stated that the bill would require about $250,000. 
during the first year and that the present air mail service 
would be turned over to the Department of Commerce. 
Against Bill 

Air. Blanton then put in a strong plea against the bill on 
the ground that it was putting aviation under the Department 
of Commerce, whereas he considered that there should be a 
Department of National Defense which should control all fly- 
ing whether military or civilian. 

Mr. Wainwright brought out that 

“The purpose of this measure is to foster and regulate 
civil air navigation, but I am afraid it lays more stress 
on regulation than on fostering; indeed, it provides for 
the regulation of something which, except for govern- 
mental activities, does not yet exist. 

“It provides a fairly elaborate structure or cage for 
these birds, with rules and conditions to regulate their 
flying; but I wonder whether it really will go far toward 
filling the air with flying machines as vehicles of our 
commerce and industry, as common carriers, in the same 
sense that we have carriers of persons and goods upon 
the sea and on the land.” 

Air. Lea stated : 

“To begin with, we must consider this fact. AVe are 
going to have regulation of aviation and we are going 
to have regulation by 48 States of the Union or else we 
are going to have a uniform system of regulation by 
the Federal Government. It is far better that now, in 
the initial stages cf aviation, when aviation is more or 
less an experiment, we should develop a system of law 


under which aviation may be developed, instead of at- 
tempting to make aviation readjust itself to conform 
to the law 20 or 30 years from now when the problem 
has become much more difficult than today. 

“In addition to that, practically everything that is in 
the bill is in the international air navigation convention 
as adopted at Prague in 1919. That convention was 
signed by representatives of the United States and has 
been ratified by leading progressive nations of the world. 
There is nothing new in the bill and there is much more 
in the air navigation convention than in this bill.” 

In reference to a question on inspection it was stated: 

“There is no specific time set for inspection, and there 
is no limit on the number of inspectors or provisions 
ns to how many there will be. It will not be the in- 
spector who would chase up the airplane. An airplane 
will be prevented from operating without an inspection 
after n certain date.” 

A Matter of Constitutional Right 
The longest and most complicated part of the debate was 
concerning the constitutional right of Congress to pass an 
act regulating intrastate flying. Legal aspects and prece- 
dents were cited but an amendment to exclude intrastate fly- 
ing from the regulation was finally defeated. The bill passed 
hv a vote of 229 to 80 and was referred to a committee of 
three Senators and Congressman so that they might reconcile 
the difference between the Senate and House bills so as to 
enable a uniform bill to be passed by both branches of the 
legislature. 

Many of the points brought out by pilots in their letters 
about legislation were discussed but many matters, which arc 
of vital importance to the fliers, were not touched upon. On 
the other hand, the Congressmen were attacking the problem 
from the point of view of the general public as well as from 
that of the fliers and emphasized points which were not touch- 
ed by the pilots. There was much apparently irrelcvent dis- 
cussion and quite naturally the goodwill of many of the 
Congressmen was greater than their knowledge of the subject 
but the members of the committee who framed the bill had 
evidently put much time and thought into the snbjeet. 


Model and Full-Scale Propeller Tests 

A report has recently been published by the National Ad- 
visory Committee for Aeronautics, entitled, "Comparison of 
-Tests on Airplane Propellers in Flight with Wind Tunnel 
Model Tests on Similar Forms,” by W. F. Durand anil E. P. 

The purpose of this investigation was to determine the per- 
formance, characteristics, and coefficients of full-sized air 
propellers in flight and to compare these results with those 
derived from wind-tunnel tests on reduced scale models of 
similar geometrical form. 

The full-scale equipment comprised five propellers in com- 
bination with a VE-7 airplane and Wright E-4 engine. This 
part of the work was carried out at the Langley Alemorial 
Aeronautical Laboratory, between Alay 1 and Aug. 24, 1924, 
and was under the immediate charge of Mr. Lesley. The 
model or wind-tunnel part of the investigation was carried 
out at ilie aerodynamic laboratory of Stanford University 
and was under the immediate charge of Doctor Durand. 

A comparison of the curves for fnll-seale results with 
those derived from the model tests shows that while the 
efficiencies realized in flight are close to those derived from 
model tests, both thrust developed and power absorbed in 
flight are from G to 10 per cent greater than would be ex- 
pected from the results of model tests. 

A copy of the report, No. 220, may be obtained upon request 
from tlie National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics, 
Washington. D. C. 
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Airship Los Angeles again takes the Air 

The Naval Airship Los Angeles, made a short cross-country 
flight on April 14, this being the second flight which had 
been made since the ship had undergone an extended and 



thorough overhaul during the past Winter. The previous 
flight was made on April 12. The flight lasted but 2 hr. and 
the airship was commanded by Lieut Coindr. Charles E. 
Rosendahl, who has succeeded Capt. George Steel in this 


command. Forty-nine men were on board the Los Angeles 
when she left her mooring mast at Lakehurst at 2:14 p.m. 
The ship cruised over Point Pleasant and Asbury Park and 
returned to Lakehurst shortly after 4:00 p.m. and landed at 
4 :35 p.m. with the entire station force of 300 men pulling her 
down and taking her into the hangar. 

New Commercial Air Routes Planned in Italy 

It is reported that the new commercial air line between 
Genoa, Home, Naples and Palermo, will shortly be opened. 
Tests of the possibilities of air navigation over this route 
have been made and have been reported as satisfactory. 

In accordance with the present plans, during the first month 
of operation the departures will be twice a week; in the 
second month, it is anticipated that there will he three book- 
ings eaeli week, and in the third month, the service will be 
daily. To cover the cities in this route, eight hours will be 
necessary. This will permit half-hour stops at Rome and 
Naples. The trip from Genoa to Rome is expected to take 
3 hr., Rome to Naples, 1 hr., and Naples to Palermo 2 hr. 
The machines are scheduled to leave Genoa at 7 :00 a. in. 
and the schedule calls for their arrival at Palermo at 3:00 p. in. 

The present equipment admits the carrying of eleven pas- 
sengers, and, in case eleven through passengers from Genoa 
to Palermo are not available, local traftic between the inter- 
mediate ports will be permitted. 

The cost ot this transportation will be the ordinary first 
class railroad fare, plus 50 lire. In view of the shortening 
of the time involved for the trip and the fact that this air 
transportation will do away with the necessity of meals and 
sleeping car advantages, it is expected in .Italy that air travel 
will be really economical. 

Plans are al.-o reported for the opening of another line 
called the Northern line which would start at Turin, touching 
Padua and Venice, and end at Trieste. 

This trip would call for a flight of 4 hr. During the first 
month, sailings are to be bi-weekly and the second mouth three 
times a week, installing a daily service in the third month 
as in the Genon-Pnlermo route. 





The Los Angeles held dosssn by the landing parly just prior to being attached 


Lakehurst. N. /. 
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On Fuels For Aircraft Engines 

The Importance of Using Good Fuel in Airplane Engines Cannot be Over Emphasized. 


W 11II THE extended and increasing use ot the Wright 
Whirlwind radial air-cooled engine tor commercial 
purposes, it is of very first importance that every 
attention and care should be given to certain line points in 
maintenance upon which success lies. Very excellent results, 
from the standpoint ot reliability in operation, have been 
obtained iu the use of the Whirlwind engine in both Naval 
and commercial airplanes and, sinee the use of this type of 
engine is still extending rapidly, it seems wise to take this 
opportunity of discussing what is probably one of the most 
important features requiring attention from the standpoint 
of reliability. 

Reliable though an airplane engine may be, it is always 
reasonable that, to obtain the full measure of this reliability, 
every attention should be given to certain stipulated require- 
ments laid down by the manufacturers of the particular en- 
gine in question. One of the most emphatic requirements 
which almost any manufacturer of engines will state is that 
gasoline of the best quality be used exclusively in the running 
of the engine. A booklet is issued by the Wright Aero- 
nautical Corp. relating to the operation ot Wright engines 
and, iu this, there appeal's a special section on the correct 
fuel to be employed for obtaining the best results. 

Inferior Fuel Leads to Trouble 

If the stipulations laid down were particularly stringent, 
there might be some excuse for a certain amount ol laxity 
on the part of operators, but since the best advice that the 
Whirlwind manufacturers can offer on this question of fuel, 
is that ordinary domestic aviation gasoline or its equivalent 
be used exclusively in the engine, there can never lie any 
excuse for neglect in this respect. The Wright Whirlwind 
engine is specifically designed to run on domestic aviation 
gasoline, commonly known as high-test gasoline, and the com- 
pression ration is considerably too high to allow satisfactory 
running with common commercial or automobile gasoline. 
The use of inferior fuels such as commercial gasoline, leads 
to overheating of the cylinders and, consequently, to a great 
reduction iu the life of the cylinders, pistons and valves. The 
reliability and durability of the engine, which is of the very 
first order when correct fuel is used, will very naturally he 
considerably reduced by the ns; of inferior gasoline. 

Poor Gasoline Reduces Power 
The Use of inferior fuel also means hard starting and oil 
dilution with the consequent danger of scoring cylinders, 
piston rings and pistons. The power output is reduced and 
the tendency to detonation greatly increased. The importance 
of these points cannot be over-emphasized and every com- 
mercial user of Whirlwind engines,' or any other engine for 
that matter, should give careful attention to his gasoline 
supply to see that it meets the requirements of reliable op- 
eration, which, in the long run, means all that there is to 
economy and success. When it is realized that the excellent 
guarantee which accompanies all new Wright engines is im- 


mediately rendered nul and void as soon as the engine is run 
on commercial or other inferior fuel, the real importance of 
this problem will be even further recognized. 

Quality Tests For Gasoline 

Elaborating upon this question of the correct fuel for air- 
craft engines, the following note extracted from the Wright 
engine instruction book, contains some valuable advice: 

Wright aircraft engines are designed for use with 
domestic aviation gasoline or its equivalent, and the use 
of any inferior fuel voids our guarantee. All Wright 
engines are tested at the factory with domestic aviation 
gasoline which has been analyzed and tested to meet 
Navy specification 7G1B for grade B domestic aviation 
gasoline. Commercial flying concerns using gasoline in 
considerable quantities are advised to insist on a gasoline 
equal in quality to this specification, which may be 
determined by subjecting gasoline samples from every 
lot purchased to a number of tests in which they should 
meet the following specifications: 

1. Free from water and suspended matter. 

2. Color not darker than No. 25 Saybolt. 

3. Negative doctor test. 

4. No gray or black corrosion from 100 cc. sample and 
not more than 3 mg. -deposit when evaporated in 
a polished copper dish. 

5. Distillation range temperature limits: — 

a. At recovery of 5% of sample — 75°C (167°F) 
to 50°C (i'22°F) 

b. At recovery of 50% of sample — not more than 
105°C (221. °F) 

VwVYsiVF) 

d. At recovery of !)(!% of sample — not more than 
175° C (347°F) 

At least 90% shall lie recovered as distillate. 

When residue in flask is cooled and added to dis- 
tillate. loss shall not exceed 2%. 

0. No acid reaction of residue iu flask at completion 
of distillation. 

7. Not over 0.10% sulphur in sample. 

There is no objection to a use of a good quality of 
benzol to suppress the detonation in gasolines whioh 
have a tendency to produce detonation. 

Of course, it is perfectly possible to design an engine which 
would run on automobile gasoline, but the average operator 
would not he pleased with the power output, cither in relation 
to weight or to the overall dimensions of the engine. Further- 
more, there is no good reason for using commercial gasoline 
in aircraft engines at this time, and the best advice suggests 
that, it he always avoided. If however, under peculiarly 
adverse circumstances, when emergency is in the extreme and 
commercial gasoline is all that is available, the user should 
most certainly fly with the engine continually throttled as fai- 
ns possible in order to prevent the overhearing of the cylinders. 



The star I of the British Royal Air Farce flight from Cairo to Capetown. Fahey 3D airplanes leaving Heliopolis airdrome. 
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Aeronautical Work atM.I.T. 

Aeronautics Course at the Massachusetts Institute oj Technology Covers all Fields. 
Extensive Research and Test Work also Carried out. 


A REGULAR. UNDERGRADUATE course in aeronautical 
engineering, leading to the degree of Bachelor of 
Science in that subject, has just been initiated at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology by vote of the Institute 
authorities. A sixteenth course is thus added to the fifteen in 
various branches of engineering and science which the Insti- 
tute already offered, and a new opportunity is offered to 
students desiring to prepare themselves for technical work 
in the aeronautical industry or for aeronautical research. 
Undergraduate Opportunities 
Although the graduate course in aeronautical engineering 
at M. I. T. has been well known for more than twelve years 
and its graduates are holding important positions in the in- 
dustry and in the Government service, it has not been general- 
ly appreciated that there are opportunities for undergradu- 
ate work in aeronautical engineering, as well. The course 
was primarily for graduates and was kept so by deliberate 
intent, the establishment ot an undergraduate curriculum hav- 
ing been considered at intervals ever since 1919, and always 
rejected because the need seemed to be for a few highly 
trained men rather than for a large number of graduates 
of a briefer course. At all times, however, properly qualified 
undergraduates have been able to take the aeronautical sub- 
jects as electives in their senior year, registering in and re- 
ceiving a degree from the course in general engineering, and 
some twenty undergraduates have taken the full course in 
airplane design as such an elective subject in the last four 
years. Now, the promise of steady growth of importance 
of commercial aviation 1ms led the head of the aeronautical 
course at M. I. T. to recommend the inclusion in the catalog 
of a regular list of studies required for an aeronautical de- 
gree, and the recommendation has been accepted. 

The work of the first two vonrs for the aeronautical stu- 
dents will he very much like that for mechanical engineers. 
In the third year one or two aeronautical subjects will lie 


included, especially a course in theoretical aerodynamics and 
one in rigging and practical maintenance work, according to 
present plans. The senior year will be devoted almost en- 
tirely to aeronautical work on airplane design and production 
methods, wind tunnel research, and airships and propellers, 
and each student will carry through an original piece of work, 
either a research in the wind tunnel, a laboratory study of 
some aircraft material on which insufficient data are at pre- 
sent. available for engineers, or something else of that nature. 

The steady growth of interest in aeronautical engineering 
education at M. I. T. is evidenced hy the presence of thirteen 
civilian students in the course in airplane design — a course 
offered, as already noted, primarily for graduates. As Army 
and Navy officers are also detailed for aeronautical work, and 
as the course in airplane design is taken by all the naval con- 
structors in the graduate year of their study at the Institute, 
the total number enrolled during the present year was about 
thirty. 

Inspection Tour in the Industry 

During the brief vacation period immediately following 
the mid-year examinations, the academic work was supple- 
mented by an optional tour of inspection of aeronautical 
points of interest in the Eastern states. Through the gener- 
ous co-operation of the industry and of Government depart- 
ments, it was possible to cover a great deal of ground in a 
few days, the Curtiss, Loening, Wright, Atlantic Aircraft, 
Sikorsky and Huff-Daland plants being among those visited, 
together with the Naval Aircraft Factory and the laboratory 
of the National Advisory Committee at Langley Field. Six 
civilian students made the whole tour and others joined the 
party for some of the factory visits, to bring the maximum 
number up to twelve. The interest displayed was so great 
that it is probable that such a trip will be an animal feature 
hereafter. 



A general vie® of the small MJ.T. wind lunnel seen from the fan end. Since this photograph was lal[en all electric cables carrying current 
to the driving motor have been installed underground. 
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The equipment of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology for the carrying out of aerodynamical re- 
search and test work consists, in the main, of two 
wind tunnels. These tunnels arc both of the circular section 
Venturi type and are similar in most respects, one, however, 
being considerably larger than the other. The smaller of the 
two, built some years ago, is 4 ft. in sectional diameter at 
the working section which is parallel for 6 ft. The air stream 
is set up by a four-blade fan of 7 ft. 6 in. diameter, chain 
driven by an electric motor of 17 hp. (designed.) 

The bell-mouth intake rapidly diminishes from a diameter 
of 9 ft. 6 in. to the parallel portion, in a curved taper, while 
the exit is of conical form, 24 ft. 6 in. long, terminating 
at the fan end in a diameter of 7 ft. 9% in. A honeycomb is 
installed and this is composed of metal tubes 3 in. in diameter 
and 12 in. long and placed immediately before the parallel 
portion of the tunnel. Since these tubes are cylindrical, they 
do not fit the taper of the entrance cone exactly. This 
honeycomb serves the purpose of straightening any swirl which 
might otherwise exist in the air stream as a result of the rota- 
tion of the fan. 

Two platforms are arranged around the tunnel, one over 
the top and the other at the side. The latter gives access to 
the interior of the tunnel by means of a window hinged along 
its upper edge. 

Measurements of forces upon models supported in the air 
stream arc made by means of a standard N.P.L. type balance. 
The maximum wind speed obtainable in this tunnel is 60 
m.p.h. at 715 r.p.m. of the fan. At this speed the electric 
motor develops 14 hp. 

There is also in use in this tunnel a roof balance for the 
measurement of rolling and pitching moments on models in 
the wind stream, the model being, in this case, suspended in 
the tunnel by a system of wires. 

The Large Wind Tunnel 

The huge tunnel was built more recently. As has been 
previously stated, this tunnel is similar in design to its pre- 
decessor. The diameter of the working section, which is 
parallel for 15 ft., is 7 ft. 6 in. The entrance cone, similar 
to that ol' the small tunnel, is 15 ft. in diameter and 20 ft. 



long. The honeycomb is made up of tapered tubes 3 in. 
in maximum diameter and 14 in. long and placed 11 ft. 3 in. 
forward of the parallel portion. Since tapered tubes have 


been used, this honeycomb approximately fits the walls of the 
curved entrance cone. The exit cone, which is 46 ft long, 
has a constant slope of 4 deg., its terminal diameter at the 
fan being 14 ft. 3 in. An electric motor of 98 lip. drives, 
direct through a shaft, the four-blade fan, the diameter of 
which is 14 ft. The maximum air speed obtainable in this 
tunnel is 90 m.p.h. 

The original balance arranged for measurements m the large 
tunnel was rigged on a firm bench on the overhead platform 
which is supported by concrete pillars direct from the stone 



flooring, thereby minimizing vibration. The balance was of 
the all-wire suspension type and similar to that employed 
by Dr. Prandtl at Gottingen. Reference to the diagram will 
make the arrangement clear. 

Force Measurements 

The sum of the tensions in the wires a, a, measured on A 
balance and b, measured on B balance, is the total vertical 
force on the model, in this case an airfoil. The balance B 
also reads a moment about the lending edge of the model. 
The drag of the model is measured as the vortical component 
of two forces, one, the true horizontal force acting down 
stream, and the other, the reaction set up in the wires x, x 
arranged at 45 deg. and secured to the floor of the tunnel. 
The tension in e, c, is, therefore, a measure of the horizontal 
force on the model and is measured on the balance C. A 
calibration, of course, is necessary. The purpose of the 
wire d. is to carry a weight outside the tunnel over a small 
pulley in order always to maintain tension in the 45 deg. 

Rolling moments can be measured by locking balance A and 
reading a difference in tension between the two wires a, a, a 
suitable balance arm being fitted which permits the cross arm 
of the balance to swing in the right-angle plane. 

Additional Apparatus 

Other types of aerodynamic balances have been designed 
and constructed for use in the large wind tunnel for special- 
ized classes of experimental and research work. In addition 
to the student instruction and thesis work which is carried 
on in the aerodynamic laboratory, a verv considerable amount 
of research work and test work is done in a wide variety of 
subjects involving all branches of aeronautics and aerody- 
namics, whether applied to the airplane, airship, helicopter, 
or in other fields in which aerodynamical theory is applicable. 

All aeronautical instruction and all research and experi- 
mental test work carried out in the Department of Aeronau- 
tics at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology is under the 
direction and supervision of Professor Edward P. Warner. 
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Convertible Monoplane-Biplane Wings 

Interesting Wind Tunnel Experiments on the Possibilities of Compound Wings. 
By RANDOLPH F. HALL 


M ANY ATTEMPTS have been made to develop experi- 
mental wings in order to improve the airplane's per- 
formance. Unqualified success, however, lias not 
been realized in a departure from the usual trend and the 
conventional 'ring survives. 

A line of wing development has been followed by the writer 
which has proved interesting and encouraging. In this de- 
velopment an etiirient and relatively deep section monoplane 
wing of high speed and climb characteristics is convertible 
into a biplane to obtain an increased lift for slow speed per- 
formance. The principle was described in an article entitled, 
“Possible Lines of Aeronautical Development”, which ap- 
peared in the February 15 issue of Aviation. 

Inefficient Gap /Chord Ratios 
While it is true that biplane wings of small gap/chord ratio 
are very inefficient at low angles of incidence, the condition 
improves considerably for high incident angles and a large 
per cent increase over a single wing of similar dimensions 
is obtainable. This is evident from Fig. 4, showing biplane 
Ky (lift coefficient) corrections for varying gap/ehord ratios 
of a typical wing at high incidence. The slope at low angles 
has been assumed but the curve appears reasonable. From 
this curve, for a gap/chord ratio .15, a fifty per cent increase 
in lift over a single surface might be expected. 

Highly efficient deep streamline sections have been pro- 
duced but their maximum lilt value has not been superior to 
thin airfoils for comparative purposes. With the exception 
of their adaptability to cantilever and internal construction, 
no improvement is gained unless it is possible to use the ad- 
ditional depth advantageously, as, for instance, where a con- 
vertible wing is employed to obtain greater lift with the cor- 
responding minimum speed qualification. An increase in 
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resistance for this condition would, in view of the surplus 
power at minimum speeds, be of little consequence, although 
tests indicate that, at high angles, the resistance of low gap/ 
chord biplanes is normal. 

In addition to the convertible feature, the incorporation of 
slots communicating with the passageway between the wings 
may be found to further improve the performance. Slots, in all 
probability should function in the manner of the Handley 
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Fig- i. 

of the tunnel and aspect ratio differences but arc sufficient 
for ordinary comparison The wings of the converted biplane 
model were ‘of the lisnal laminated wood construction and were 
joined bv thin brass plates running parallel to the chord 
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between the airfoils, the gap being about half the depth of 
the whole combination. The maximum lilt ot this model 
is 0.00405 at 18 deg. incidence. The L/D values at high in- 
cidence arc normal, insuring the usual gliding angle. The 
center of pressure, at high incidence is at 34% of the chord 
from the leading edge, which is not far from the C.P. 
position of the base section. This advantage is most apparent 
in the structural design of the wing and in considerations of 

Speed Range Possibilities 

A Comparison of the characteristics of this wing with 
several other well known airfoils is given in Table 1. While 
weight and simplicity are factors to receive cognizance, the 
wing in question is not seriously involved. The single leading 
edge and trailing edge flap controls need be no more than 
the ordinary aileron control. Certainly torque tube operation 
of the rear flap, which, by means of inter-connections, 
actuates the nose flap, can hardly be termed excessively com- 
plex and unreliable. An airplane mounting this wing could 
be expected to possess a greater speed range than the one with 
the usual wing, without sacrifice in other performance. The 
exact increase would depend upon the class of airplane. 
Ordinarily the increase would be at both minimum and maxi- 
mum ends ot the velocity scale, although, in comparison with 
very efficient high speed thin wing designs, the increase would 
be at the lower end only where it is most needed and where it 
might mean the difference between largo and small landing 
fields and specialized and avei-age pilots. From the examples 
of Table 1 it follows that the landing speed unit reduction 


pendently of the convertible portion of the wing or secured 
as an over-hanging trailing edge portion of the upper airfoil. 

The proposed convertible wing 1ms been criticized, The 
arrangement is admitted to be ncrodynamieally sound and the 
wing tested, is acknowledged to be possessive of excellent 
characteristics. A broad statement that it is structurally 
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impractical is considered unjustified. Is it not rather doubt- 
ful at present what constitutes limitations of practical design? 
The wing differs from the class of variable camber arrange- 
ments, in that the truss elements are fixed and rigid. The 
only addition to an ordinary biplane is the narrow nose flap 
which is not complex. Direct torque tube control is one of the 
simplest forms of lateral control. The inference that supports 
between the two airfoils will destroy the aerodynamic proper- 
ties hears no weight- Supports existed in the model tested. 
Profile deformation is no more likely to occur than in any 
wing with ailerons. 

Comparison with slotted and adjustable flap wings should 
be made upon an applicable basis. Percentage increase in 
lift by a device is of no actual importance unless the maximnm 
lift is considerably greater than that obtained by an ordinary 
wing. Otherwise the purpose of providing a lower landing 
speed is defeated. Obviously, to create from something in- 
ferior, something normal, even though possibly a high per- 
centage variation, is not necessarily an improvement. The 
ratio of maximum lift with the device to minimum drag ob- 
tainable is only a hypothetical consideration and not a com- 
parable value for different wings. True comparison should 
Fig, 6. be. made between the ratio of desired Ky values of wings in 

flight arrangement and the corresponding Kx values for 
> ,r’. r °„ i l te !i .5. !!!"*“• „ Th |, 18 l "f3'-, dilTt ‘ ro '! i l ? *•>'«» Ky values. The selection of a particularly advantageous 

* " * ‘ *" " * ' * 01 "'* 1 ‘ characteristic from each of a number of independent wings 

cannot be fairly cited against one wing. 

Subsequent tunnel tests of the Hall No. 3 Convertible 
Monoplane-Biplane wing with a 3/32 in. slot in the upper 
surface, directly to the rear of the forward flap and parallel 
to the leading edge and a 1/16 in. aileron type slot in the 


The lateral control of a convertible monoplane biplane wing 
airplano may be accomplished in several ways. It may be 
incorporated as a part of the passageway control or separate 
ailerons may be provided. The latter may be located inde- 
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lower airfoil at the rear flap hinge, have resulted ill little 
change in the characteristic curves of the model. The maxi- 
mum lift coefficient remained practically the same, although 
the Ky curve slope was reduced slightly and the maximum 
L/D value was less. The C.P. forward position moved back 
6% from its previous location without slots. 

Slot Possibilities 

The conclusion drawn is that the slots were poorly arranged, 
a fact substantiated hv a study of Handley Page's early ex- 
periments (reference is made to liis first wing with slots 
parallel to the L.E .) and that the passageway opening was 
insufficient to feed both the passageway and the upper slot 
While an analysis of this test, therefore, does not show the 
possible benefit of properly arranged slots for this typo of 
wiug, and further tests will lie made to verify the fact; an 
improvement in the wing design has be»u suggested which 
would appear to eliminate the necessity of slots. Except for 
the front or leading edge member, the upper airfoil could 
be substantially without thickness, the top covering of the 
actual wing preferably constructed of plywood or metal sheet, 
constituting both its upper and lower surface. In tins man- 
ner the lift will be materially improved by the increase in 
depth of the passageway of about 33%. The fixed part of 
the lower wing would constitute the rear beam. 

l’lie combination would not be more complicated nor heavier 
than an ordinary wing. It would even appear possible to 
eliminate the nose Hail bv locating the passageway opening 
to the rear and under the leading edge of the wing. The rear 
llap could be automatically held by tension from above which 
would hold the llap closed at low incidence but which would 
permit its opening at high incidence, by the pressure of air 
in the passageway. 



New Equipment for Varney Air Mail Service 

The Elko, Nov., to Pasco, Wash., contract air mail service 
operated under contract by Walter T. Varney, opened on 
April (i. After successfully operating for two or three days 
over this extremely difficult route which entails the passage of 
the planes over some of the most difficult flying terrain in 
the country it was decided that more powerful engines would 
be needed m the mail planes. Accordingly, the service 
has been temporarily suspended, the Post Office Department 
granting such a suspension for a period of sixty days, while 
the new engines arc being installed in the Swallow mail planes 
which were previously equipped with Curtiss C6 engines. 

The new engines which are to be installed are Wright Whirl- 
winds, and, by the time this note is read, these will probably 
have arrived in the West from Paterson, X. J. 

It is fully anticipated that the mail service will be resumed 
within the next three weeks when this route, which is one of 
the most difficult from the operating standpoint of all the 
contract mail services, will continue to carry the large quanti- 
ties of air mail which characterized the opening days of the 
sen-ice. The volume of mail then carried was far in excess 
of all anticipation. 


The Dijon Aviation Beaccn 

A one billion (1,000,000,1)00) candle power B.B.T. dioptric 
aviation beacon has just been installed on Mount Afrique near 
Dijon. France. It i- visible at night for a distance of 300 
miles. At a height of 500 tt. it is visible as far away as the 
British Coast, Brussels. Frankfort-ou-tho-JIain and Milan. 
The B.B T. Company started to build this tremendous beacon 



Hisso Engines Available 

.1. L. Sehrocder of Houston, Tex. has secured a quantity of 
the Model “A" Hisso engines offered by the government, 
recently. Mr. .Sehroeder states that a limited number of these 
will lie offered at a small margin of profit. Those engines are 
complete, less hub, and crated for shipment. They have been 
slightly used, lie says, but with a few adjustments and little 
expense will offer practically the same sen-ice as new ones. 
Engines will be shipped subject to inspection. 


The Mount Afrique, Dijon avialion beacon 

in 1!)1S to insure tin return of the night bombing squadrons 
during the War hut the Armistice delayed its completion. It 
has now been installed primarily to facilitate night travel on 
the Paris-Mnrseilles air line, and also to point the way for 
the numerous passenger, mail and express planes which are 
weaving a network of air routes over France. The bcncon is 
said to be the most powerful light in the world. 
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German Air Transport Reorganized 

Junkers-Aero Lloyd Combine Effected and Air Transport in Germany Again Operative. 
Country is Served With Widespread System of Air Lines. 


G ERMAN AIR traffic was resumed on April 6, by the new 
single company, the Deutsche Lufthansa A.G., which 
has been formed out of the two companies which were 
running the German airways last year, the Junkers Luft- 
verkehr A.G. and the Deutscher Aero Lloyd A.G. 

A week was devoted to the introduction of the new com- 
pany to the public through visits to the Tcmpclhofer Feld 
airdrome arranged for the Press and for municipal and other 
authorities. The Tcmpclhofer Feld is the airport of Berlin. 
The New Udet Plane 

The most interesting exhibit was the new four-engine Udet 
Kondor, which flew from Munich to Berlin recently in 3 hr. 
15 min. The Udet firm has hitherto devoted itself mainly to 
light aircraft, and has figured prominently in flying competi- 
tions. The Kondor, its first important experiment in the 
construction of commercial aircraft, is an interesting example 
of the influence of the Allied restrictions on German con- 
struction. It is fitted with four 100 hp. Siemens S. H. 
engines, carries eight or nine passengers, and can cover the 
distance between Munich and Berlin in just over three hours, 
yet its specifications fall, it is claimed, within the limits of the 
restrictions. 

A flight over Berlin in a three-engine all-metal Junkers 
machine is distinctly more comfortable than the short drive to 
the airdrome in one of the Lufthansa’s latest motor omnibuses. 
Airport Arrangements 

During the three months in which flying has been suspended 
in order to enable the amalgamation of the two big airway 
systems to be carried out, the Tempelhofer airdrome has been 
thoroughly overhauled. It is now to be the sole Berlin air- 
port for passengers, mail and freight traffic. The Staaken 
field, some miles outside the city, formerly used by the Aero 
Lloyd, is being retained for repair, testing and training pur- 
poses. This arrangement is an example of the economy and 
increased efficiency which are expected to result from the amal- 
gamation. Passengers to and from London will no longer 
have to make the 35 min. journey between Berlin and Staaken; 
tliev will reach the Tempelhofer airport in less than half that 
time from the center of the city, and vice versa. 

■ The landing surface at the Tempelhofer Feld has been im- 
proved. and the buildings have been rearranged and redecor- 
ated. All the machines have been smartly repainted in black 
and white, and every trace of the two rival companies of last 
year lias disappeared. 


The time table for 1926 has now been published. The com- 
pany proposes to run 39 lines, either itself or in cooperation 
with foreign companies on the pool system. The full time 
table includes 45 lines, but the opening of several of these de- 
pends on the outcome of the negotiations still being held in 
Paris with regard to the restrictions on German aviation. At 
present, political obstacles prevent the linking up of German 
airports with France, Italy, Czechoslovakia, and Poland. 

Although the official opening day was April 6 ,a number of 
the lines will remain to be opened at various dates between 
now and June 1. The routes arc as follows: — (1) Bcrlin- 
Hanover-Anisterdam-Ostend-London (April 19) ; (2) Berlin- 
Danzig-Konigsberg-Tilsit-Memel (April 19) ; (3) Malmo- 
Copciihagen-Liibeck-Berlin-Drcsden (April 19); (4) Berlin- 
Leipzig-Nuremberg-Munich (April 12) ; (5) Znrich-Munich- 
Vicnna-Budapest (April 19) ; (6) Munich-Innsbruek (April 
12); (7) Baslc-Mannheim-Frankfort (Main)-Cologne-Dussel- 
dorf-Amstcrdam (April 19) ; (8) Zurich-Stuttgart-Mannheim- 
Frankfort (Main)-Hanovcr-Hamburg (April 6) ; (8 a) Essen- 
Mnlheim-Dortmund-Frankfort (Main) (April 6) ; (9) Malmo- 
Copenliagcn-Hamburg-Bremen-Amsterdam (April 19) ; (10) 
Hnmburg-Bremcn-Dortmund-Essen-Dusscldorf-Cologne (April 
6) ; (11) Rotterdam-Essen-Dortmund (April 19) ; (12) 
Stettin-Kalmar-Stockliolm (April 26); (13) Dortmund-Essen- 
Colognc-Frankfort (Main)-Munich (April 6) ; (14) Berlin- 
Halle-Munich (April 12); (15) Berlin-Halle-Erfurt-Stutt- 
gart-Znrich (April 6) ; (16) Berlin-Magdeburg-Cologno 

(April 6); (17) Berlin-IIalle-Erfiirt-Frankfort (Main)-Mann- 
heim-Karlsruhe (April 8) ; (18) Bcrlin-Breslau (April 19) ; 
(19) Gleiwitz-Breslau-Halle-Cologne (April 19) ; (20) Breslau- 
Gorlitz-Dresden-Leipzig-Halle (April 19); (21) London- 
Rotterdam-Dortmund-Casscl (April 8) ; (22) Dnsseldorf- 

Crefeld-MUnchen-Gladbach-Essen-Dortmuiid-Branswick-Berlin 

(April 12); (23) Flensberg-Kiel-Hamburg (April 6); (24) 
Danzig-Marienburg-Elbing-Allenstein (April 15); (25) 

Stettin-Sohwerin-Hnmburg (June 1); (26) Stettin-Stolp- 
Danzig (June 1); (27) Stettin-Bcrlin (April 15); (28) 
Stcttin-Swinemunde-Sellin-Stralsund (July 1); (29) Frank- 
fort-Giessen-Cassel (April 8); (30) Hamburg-Bcrlin (April 
6); (31) Hamburg-Miigdebuig-IIiille-Leipzig-Dresden (April 
12); (32) Bremcn-Hanover-Brunswiek-Lcipzig-Cliemnitz 

( April 6): (33) Dresden-Chemnitz-Plauen-Nuremberg (April 
12) ; (34) Mannheim-Karlsruhc-Baden-Villingen-Constancc 

(May 1) : (.35) Mnnicli-Reiclicnhall (Mayl); (36) Municli- 

Stuttgnrt-Badon-Badcn-Mnnnhcim-Darmstndt (April 12); 


Junkers bombing planes, built in the Swedish plant of the Junkers company at Limhamn. near Malmo. Sweden, for delivery to the Chilean 
Covemmenl. The planes arc three-engine machines and are said to be filled with disappearing gun turrets. 
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(37) Plauen-Gera-Halle (May 1) ; (38) Basle-Stuttgart- 
Nuremberg (April 12) ; (39) Berlin-Danzig-Konigsberg- 

Kovno-Smolensk-Moseow (April 19). 

New Lines to Follow 

The new lines contemplated, if the necessary conditions are 
achieved, are: (40) Frankfurt- B’reiburg-Basel-Geneva- 

Lyons-Marseilles; (43) Copenliagen-Hamburg-Cologne-Paris- 
London; and (44) Berlin-Essen-Cologne-Paris. Route 32, 
Brcmen-Hanover-Brunswick-Leipzig-Chemnitz, will, if pos- 
sible, be extended to Prague and Vienna. Route 16 is to 
continue later from Cologne to Brussels and London. The 
German lines connecting with Basle will link up with the 
lines Basle-Chaux de Fondsle Loele (route 41 in 
the time-table), Basle-Zurich (42) and Gencva-Lausanne- 
Zurich (45). It is also hoped eventually that the 
lines ending at Zurich and Innsbruck will be extended south- 
wards to Italy, and, if the political difficulties are overcome, 
that Warsaw will be connected with Berlin by way of Silesia. 


The most important international line is still that from Lon- 
don to Moscow by way of Amsterdam, Berlin, Konigsbnrg, 
and Kovno. Improvement on this route is already fore- 
shadowed, when, by introducing night flying on the Berlin- 
Konigsburg section, it will be possible to reach Moscow from 
Berlin in 15 hr. Leaving London at 8 a.m. summer-time, 
the passenger will reach Berlin at 5:15 p.m.; he will leave 
Berlin at 2 o’clock the next morning and reach Moscow at 
5:30 in the afternoon. 

The Flying Equipment 

The Lufthansa has about 120 airplanes ready for sendee. 
Being purely an air transport enterprise and, therefore, not 
bound, as the old Junkers transport line, for instance, was 
bound, to any one make of machine, it is using, to start 
with, three types of Domier machines, three types of Junkers, 
two types of Albatros, one type of Udet, and one type of 
Rohrbaeli. About 40 of the machines are in Berlin.' The 
rest have been distributed throughout Germany in preparation 
for the opening of the cross-country network of airways. 


New Finish Saves Time, Space and Expense 

If aircraft production reaches the figures which the recom- 
mendations now being made to Congress and other factors 
indicate, the finishing rooms of the industry are apt to be 
greatly crowded during 1927. 

To meet such a situation, Valentine & Company is offering 
a new and extremely fast drying finish, Nitro-Valspar. With 
this new product, which is a highly developed uitro-cellulose 
lacquer, all coats required in aircraft work can be applied 
in a half-day or less, as compared with a week or more when 
several coats of varnish are used. It dries almost as rapidly 
as it can be applied and produces a film which is at once 
tough, durable and proof against water and weather. The 
coating is hard and difficult to scratch or mar and its adhesive 
qualities are equal to the best varnish, but the film formed is 
much thinner and correspondingly lighter than varnish. 

Practically any color is available in Nitro-Valspar and it 
is applicable to wood, metal and fabric surfaces. In no sense 
is it a substitute for wing dope, however. In fact, great 
care has been taken to prepare it in such a way as to avoid 
the shrinking qualities which are essential in wing dope, but 
which malm for short life when applied on wood or metal sur- 
faces exposed to the elements. It can be applied in place 
of varnish as a protective coating over wing dope and has the 
advantage not alone of greater durability but of not requiring 

a tom wing. 

Lowers Production Costs 

Rapidity in finishing, made possible with Nitro-Valspar, 
brings with it the attendant advantage of lower labor cost and 
smaller investment and interest charges on spaces devoted to 
finishing, for aircraft which normally would have to stand in 
the finishing room for several days are ready for shipment 
in a fraction of the time ordinarily required. And, of course, 
no artificial equipment is needed. 

Best results in its application arc obtained by use of spray 
equipment, but it can be brushed on if desired. One coat 
of Nitro-Valspar Primer, one or more of Nitro-Valspar gun- 
glaze and about three coats of Nitro-Valspar Enamel are 
recommended, but, under certain conditions, some of these 
coats may be omitted. 

Nitro-Valspar is furnished clear or as pigmented enamel. 
Remarkable for its unusual flexibility and adhesive properties, 
it is particularly suited to withstand severe exposure to the 
elements and rapid temperature changes to which aircraft arc 
subjected. 

Valspar Varnish, Valspar Enamel and Valspar Varnish- 
Stain, long standard products of Valentine & Company, are 
being used widely in the aircraft industry today, as hereto- 
fore. They are recommended especially for field work where 
spray equipment is not available, while Nitro-Valspar is used 
to best advantage in manufacturing and repair plants outfitted 
with spray equipment. 


Nitro-Valspar is an outgrowth of a finish first developed 
by Valentine & Company for use in finishing seaplane hulls 
during the war. This nitro-ccllulose product, afterward 
termed Valcnite, was needed because, up to that time, a day 
was required to dry each coat of varnish employed and some- 
thing had to be done to reduce this time. With Valenite, 
it proved possible to finish a seaplane hull in three hours, 
while before it had required six days. Although Valenite 
proved extremely durable, was absolutely waterproof and 
dried almost as fast as applied, it was much too hard to be 
rubbed down to an attractive finish. 

Research work, continued since the war, has overcome this 
disadvantage and brought many other improvements. In 
the meantime, the automobile industry has been quick to recog- 
nize the advantages of nitro-cellulose finishes and, today, 
Nitro-Valspar is being used by many large automobile man- 
ufacturers. It is also ready for similar application in the 
aircraft field. 


Heavy Foreign Trade Through Paris Airport 

Foreign trade handled on the air lines from the port of 
Le Bourget, Paris, France, had a total value of more than 
190,000,000 francs in 1925, or approximately $9,500,000, 
states a report to the Department of Commerce. 

The following table shows the rapid increase in volume of 
AIR TRAFFIC THROUGH LE BOtROET. PARIS 



French Air Lines Granted Subsidies 

Terms of subsidies granted to the Compagnie Internation- 
ale do Navigation Aerienne by the French Government for 
the year 1926 are contained in a convention entered into 
by the company and the Government and recently ratified 
by presidential decree. 

The subsidies are given to the company's lines, Paris- 
Constantinople (via Strasbourg, Prague, Vienna, Budapest, 
and Bucharest) and Paris-Warsaw (at present via Cracow 
and eventually via Breslau). 

Regular operation of planes handling passengers, merchan- 
dise, and mail, is required, consisting of a daily round trip 
from April 1 to Oct. 31, except Sundays and holidays, and 
three round trips per week during the remainder of the year. 
The subsidies are fixed at 9 francs 45 centimes per km. for 
the Spad and Potez planes of the company and at 5 francs 
60 centimes per km. for the' Salmson planes. The company 
is credited with having in service 45 Spad, 10 Potez, and 6 
Salmson planes. 
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My Ideal Sportplane 

It is only natural, for one who has flown for the past 
fifteen years, to have rather exact ideas regarding the ideal 
sportplane or ‘flyabout’; and so I have mine. I prefer a 
two-place machine for reasons, to be outlined. 

Firstly, with the pilot and passenger tandem, as they should 
be in a small plane, the fuselage is narrow. This means a 
snappy-looking job as compared with the wide fuselage neces- 
sary when two passengers arc placed side-by-side. And it 
means much better visibility for the pilot. I was much dis- 
appointed, when I flew one of the modern three-place OX-5 
jobs, at the poor visibility from the pilot's cockpit. It was 
not so good as in a Jenny. 

Secondly, with two persons, the performance is better than 
with three, other things being equal. One might reply that 
in a three-placo job one need carry only two people and get 
the same performance as in a two-place plane. Almost true, 
to be sure, but in most cases a plane is loaded to capacity when 
it takes off — that has been my experience. And when you're 
climbing out of a small field, or your engine quits when low 
down, the better performance is much desired. 

Favor Two-Place Plane 

Thirdly, the cruising range is much better with two aboard 
than with three. By having a large fuel tank in a two- 
place job, the pilot is able to choose great cruising range or 
high performance, as the contemplated “hop” may indicate, 
as it is never necessary to fill the tank just because you have 
a large one. Many a time, flying over the mountains here 
in California, I would have given a good deal for just an- 
other hour’s fuel supply. 

Fourthly, the two-place job is a blessing when you wish to 
turn down a third party: “So sorry, but my plane only 

takes one passenger”. If you’re carrying passengers for 
money, that's different, but, when flying for sport, one passen- 
ger is usually a party — two is often a crowd. 

Looking at the matter from the manufacturers’ standpoint, 
there arc quite a few three-place jobs on the market in this 
country and a reliable two-place one wonld be an innovation. 
And I am firmly convinced that it would meet with a ready 
snlo and enthusiastic reception. 

Not a “Toy” Plane 

I want a real sportplane — not a make-believe airplane with 
a little ‘pop bottle’ engine. I want a plane in which I can 
cruise the country with a fair assurance that I will get there 
and back. Nothing less than a four-cylinder engine for me, 
and my preference is a five-cylinder radial like the new Rick- 
enbacker. These little toy planes make a hit with the lay 
crowd, and they arc pretty playthings to hop off the field 
with on Sunday afternoons to ‘show off', but not for me, 


Now as to the characteristics which my ideal sportplane 
should have. 

Rapid rate of climb, for a given horizontal distance 
traversed, is, in my opinion, to be desired above all else. This 
characteristic will not be of so much importance when good 
landing-fields are the rule rather than the exception, but any 
pilot who cruises nowadays must count on making fully 
seventy-five per cent of his landings in somebody’s beanfield 
or pasture and often this field is newly plowed and surround- 
ed by obstacles over which he must climb in getting out. I 
know that I have often wished for a helicopter. Incidentally, 
rapid rate of climb usually means low landing speed as well— 
highly desirable in this type of machine. 

Even a rapid rate of climb, without relation to the horizon- 
tal distance traversed, is desirable, particularly in a moun- 
tainous country like California. Taking my case in Santa 
Barbara, I can fly only in one direction without crossing the 
mountains, and that is down the coast. And because our air- 
port is practically at the base of the mountains, it is necessary 
for me to climb to 5000 ft. before I even commence my 
journey. To be sure, a fast plane that climbs comparatively 
slowly would get to its destination, perhaps, as soon as a 
slower machine that is a better climber, because the faster 
plane would make up for lost time when it did reach its alti- 
tude. But it’s more fun to get vonr necessary altitude first 
and then go somewhere at a rather slow speed, than to climb 
more slowly and then go somewhere faster when you do 
straighten out on your course. And it’s a pleasure airplane 
that I am discussing. 

Cruising Radius 

Great cruising radius, I should put next for my ideal sport- 
plane. The airplane shows up best, in comparison with other 
vehicles, over long distances and much of the advantage of 
the plane is lost if it is necessary to laud frequently to re- 
plenish the fuel. Then again, considering California, where 
one flies at high altitudes to cross the mountains, it is a waste 
of fuel and time to have to glide to earth for gasoline and 
then climb up again to continue the trip. 

Consider the element of risk, which is always preseut to a 
certain extent where landings on emergency fields are to be 
made. Tho greater the cruising radius, the less landings, of 
eoursc. Even from a pleasure standpoint, great cruising 
radius is desirable. When I start out for a distant point I 
like to keep going until 1 get there. I guess it is because I 
have hopped over the country so long in Jennies. No more 
long-distance stuff in the ‘Old Reliable Crate’ for me. 

Speed is of least importance, in my opinion, for the sport- 
plane. When I take my machine out of its hangar. I do so, 
primarily, because I want n hop. Often, to be sure. I also 
want to get somewhere. But the airplane is so much faster 
than the railroad train, or the automobile, that I am satisfied 
with moderate speed. I will acknowledge that there have 
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been times, — racing against darkness in a Jenny with, per- 
haps. a head wind,— that I have prayed for more speed. But 
I doubt whether I would have reached my destination in a 
faster plane. I simply would have discounted the greater 
speed and started later. At any rate, I certainly would not 
sacrifice -rapidity of climb, and cruising radius, in my ideal 
sportplane, for more speed. 

Speed is only relative, anyhow. In the days when I got 
my first ear (a single-cylinder Packard, by the way), tearing 
along the highway at 15 ni.p.li. was an exciting procedure. 
In the present day of automobiles, the Jenny, to anyone 
except the pilot of the machine, is fast. When 200 m.p.b. 
airplanes arc common, the speed maniacs will want planes 
that will go 300 m.p.b., so there you arc! 

A Matter of Speed 

Eighty miles an hour in still air, with the engine throttled 
down and just purring along at quarter throttle, is about my 
ideal. That usually means 100 m.p.b. at full throttle. The 
Jenny, I will acknowledge, with its catalog speed of 70 m.p.h. 
and its true speed of about GO m.p.b., is a bit slow. It is 
humiliating, bucking a head wind, and flying low over the 
highway, to have the car owners below you hold you on 
speed. Thirty miles an hour more speed will he just enough 
to make them take a back seat, besides giving you a little 
extra to buck a head wind. 

As to the type of plane, that is, a biplane or monoplane, 
I am partial to the monoplane. That is probably because I 
learned to fly on one. a Bleriot, and did much of my early fly- 
ing on a monoplane. Anyone who has ever flown a monoplane, 
loves it as compared to a biplane. And, looking at the matter 
purely from the esthetic standpoint, the monoplane has it all 
over the biplane. In my exhibition career, in 1911, I often 
received far more applause and prize money simply because 
I flew a beautiful French monoplane while my companions 
used the more prosaic biplane. 

Personally, I like the appearance of the modern thick-wing 
monoplane. It is relatively cheap to conslruct, more easily 
repaired than the biplane, is ncrodynamieally more efficient 
than the biplane, affords much better vision, and readily 
adapts itself to all-metal construction. 

All-metal construction is the coming thing, without a doubt. 
Even those who are making fabric-wing machines admit it. 
But, with them, I am not strong on the all-metal plane at 
present. In other words, I do not want the wing spars of 
metal. I do not consider that we know enough about the 
light alloys at present to put too much dependence on them 
at vital points. In my ideal sportplane, I would like the 
fuselage of metal, ns crashing in a wooden fuselage is not 
conductive to a whole skin, and I would like the tail surfaces 
and struts of metal, but not the wings. And, until the all- 
metal construction is used, I would just as soon stick to the 
biplane. But I predict, here and now, that the all-metal 
monoplane will be the ‘flivver’ plane of the future. 

The Pilot’s Comfort 

Comfort for the pilot is something to which the airplane 
designer and builder has, up to the present time, given too 
little thought. I Want liberal size wind-shields and a cock- 
.pit in which I can sit for hours at a time in comfort. A 
five-foot airplane designer often overlooks the fact that there 
are other people in the world who have grown a little more 
than he has and who need more room than he does in an air- 
plane cockpit. And, under this head of comfort, I shall 
include visibility. I want to sec where I am going without 
having to put iny head way out in the slip-stream. 

Convenient storage place, for anything from a suitcase down 
to goggles and helmet, is also of importance. I use my plane 
like most people use ears,— to cruise around the country. 
And I want a place to put my suitcase, instead of being 
obliged to tic it on a wing as I do with a Jenny. This 
storage space should be easily reached from the ground and 
should be provided with a good, strong lock. A space for 
tools should also be provided entirely separated from the 
space in which a suitcase, helmet, or goggles are to be kept. 
Bo not tell me to put my tools in a bag and keep them with 
niv clothes. Tool bags get dirty. 


Here is a wild idea, speaking of comfort. Many a time, 
cruising, I make my landings for the night about dusk. In- 
quiry develops the fact that a comfortable bed is a long way 
oft, but that food may be obtained nearby. But what good 
is supper if one cannot get a night’s rest '? So, I have often 
walked to a town, from the place I landed, because of lack 
of transportation. I have often wondered why an air mat- 
tress could not be suspended inside the fuselage of the plane 
so that, by letting down the back of the rear seat, a comfort- 
able bed would be available. The cushion from the passen- 
ger's cockpit would serve as a pillow. The pilot's head, 
of course, would be in the rear cockpit and his body pro- 
tected by the fuselage. Four sockets round the edge of the 
cockpit could be provided to contain short steel tubes which 
would support a small canopy. Plenty of air, and com- 
plete protection from rain ! Can you imagine ‘airplane 
camping' in the future! I’d like to do it now. In fact, 
I often do, but I am much inconvenienced in a Jenny. 

The present tendency in the development of commercial 
aviation, is toward the big plane and the three-place or mail 
feeder-line machine. The snappy, two-place sportplane 
seems to have been neglected, at least in this country. In 
Europe, on the contrary, the sportplane has received consider- 
able attention. 


A Definite Example 

The Dellavilland Moth is the outstanding sportplane in 
England. In fact, it’s about the neatest little sportplane 
in the world, in my opinion. It is a two-place job with a 
four-cylinder, air-cooled engine of 60 lip. And it has done a 
great deal to stimulate interest in aviation among a class of 
people who, up to its advent, took little interest in things 
aeronautical. Light airplane clubs have been formed nil 
over England and, in almost every case, the DH Moth has 
been chosen as the official plane and an order placed for one 

Personally, I am firmly of the opinion that the airplane 
will not really come into its own until the man in the street 
is brought into intimate contact with it. And I believe that 
the quickest way, and also the most satisfactory way, of 
establishing this contact is by the introduction of what is 
popularly described as the ‘flivver’ plane. Unquestionably, 
the demand for such a plane exists and this demand will be- 
come greater and greater as more and more people take their 
friends for ‘hops’. 


A New British Mooring Mast 


The Card inglon airship mooring 


All airship mooring mast, 
claimed to be the highest in the 
world, has been erected at 
Cnrdington, near Bedford, for 
the use of the two British air- 
ships R-100 and R-101, now 
under construction for com- 
mercial purposes. The mast is 
195 ft. high, and is constructed 
of steel trellis work on a 60 ft. 
base. Near the top are two 
circular platforms, one mount- 
ing the searchlights used in 
gniding the airship during 
mooring at night and the other 
serving as a balcony for pas- 
sengers, who are carried up 
the mast by an electric, lift. 
A similar mast at Isinailia is 
also nearing completion. 

The airships, it will be re- 
called, arc to be used in the 
operation of a passenger and 
mail air transportation service 
between London and India, 
later to be extended to Aus- 
tralia. 
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Will the North Pole 

be Valsparred next? 


Mid a blare of whistles, the good ship Chanlier set 
sail recently for Spitsbergen, carrying Commander 
R. E. Byrd and his band of intrepid explorers on the 
first leg of their journey to the North Pole. 

Placing his entire confidence in a heavier-than-air 
machine, Commander Byrd selected the Fokker Air- 
liner powered by three Wright Whirlwind Engines, 
to carry him over the Polar Regions. Under the ex- 
treme conditions which this ship is likely to meet in 
the frozen North, the weatherproofing and finishing 
of the plane plays a most important part. 

It is interesting to note in this connection that 
the wings, fuselage and tail surfaces of the Airliner 
are Valsparred — sufficient indication of what Com- 
mander Byrd and the Fokker Company think of 
Valspar! 
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In the Service of U. S. A. 

They think nothing about it now. These men 
of the Army Air Service. They step easily 


And then as they sit comfortably with the 
it's ready for instant use — if they need, or want 



The Same Reliable 

LS5 

$2875 - F.O.B. Factory - $2875 

ITS EQUAL IS YET TO BE BUILT 
We enter all lines of business to make 
money. The LS5 is the best money maker 
on the American market. It has filled the 
need 'of a ship with minimum power and 
operating expense plus maximum useful load. 
WILL GUARANTEE DELIVERY WITHIN 24 HOURS 
AFTER RECEIVING ORDER 



LINCOLN STANDARDS ARE REPRESENTED 
FROM ALASKA TO THE TROPICS. 

Write notu /or particulars. 

Lincoln Standard Aircraft Co, 
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No articles in the special offers may be substituted by any articles not listed above. Items may be inter- 
changed at a proportionate, corresponding alteration in price. The offers may be added to but not reduced. 
No orders accepted unless accompanied by 25% of the purchase price. State preferred means of ship- 


TAKE ADVANTACE OF THE REDUCED PRICES NOW. 


To All Plane Owners and Operators 

For our mutual benefit we want you to know as much as possible about .Monumental Aircraft, Inc., owners of 
the largest stock of JN and OX material in the world, and lessees of the greatest amount of warehouse space 
used in this industry — 20.000 square feet. Our old customers will be interested to hear of our incorporation 
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have finally classified all f 
with all parts for JN’s and OX's, 


The above spring overhaul offer is only good for a limited time, but you should 
general use. The prices will amaze you. Send for it. 

MONUMENTAL AIRCRAFT, INC. 


1030 N. CALVERT ST. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
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AIRPORTS AND AIRWAYS 


Vancouver, Wash. 

By J. G. Langdon 

'flic Rankin Flying Service has moved to Vancouver from 
Walla Walla, where they have conducted a flying school for 
several years. They have one training plane on the field 
now and will have a second one out by April 10. A special 
air taxi plane will be on the job within thirty days and a 
twenty-four hour air taxi service will be maintained during 
the summer ns an experiment in night cross country flying. 
The machine will be equipped with parachute flares for emer- 
gency use and, of course, the price of night flying will be more 
than daylight flying. Sightseeing flights will be made daily 
over Vancouver. Special trips will be made up the Columbia 
River Gorge, over the Cascade Mountains and around Mount 
Hood in Oregon and Mount Adams in Washington. This 
is conceded America's finest scenic district. On this trip 
Mounts Rainier', Saint Helens, Washington, Jefferson and the 
Three Sisters will be plainly visible from the airplane. Sev- 
eral students have already enrolled in the Rankin School 
and the spring Class will start on April 15. All instruction 
is under the personal supervision of J. G. “Tex” Rankin, a 
commercial pilot with 2100 flying hours throughout Oregon, 
Washington, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, California, Arizona 
and New Mexico. He was the first pilot to land an airplane 
in Death Valley, 280 ft. below sea level. He has carried 


9800 passengers since Jan. 1, 1920, without an injury to any- 
one. He has taught many of the successful commercial 
pilots now flying in the West. The Rankin Flying Service 
will start construction of a hangar, office and shop about 
April 10. A gasoline pump will also be installed to furnish 
fuel to commercial fliers. 

Tex Rankin of the Rankin Flying Service has just returned 
from a five weeks tour of the commercial aircraft industry 
in the East. He visited Denver, Wichita, Dayton, Troy, 
Kansas City, St. Louis, Bryan, Detroit, Chicago, Omaha and 
Lincoln. He was high in his praise of the Waco, Travel 
Ail', Swallow, Eaglcrock and Laird, all OX-5 airpianes of 
exceptionally good performance. 

The Brubaker Aerial Survey Co. of Portland is now com- 
pleting a map of the Bull Run water shed (Portlands water 
supply) for the City of Portland. The Brubaker Co. uses 
an Eastman K-5 camera and is turning out exceptionally 
good work. 

Jimmie Riuehardt, Portland's sixteen year old aviator, has 
set his Jennie up on the Vancouver field and has been carry- 
ing several of his school mates on trips over the Columbia 
River district. 

LcRoy “Doc” Brown, Portland dentist, has been flying his 
Oriole all the winter and recently made his first cross country 
trip to his old home at Pomeroy, Wash., a distance of 300 
miles from Vancouver. He was accompanied by his wife. 
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Vern “Anti-lift” Bookwalters, who weighs 100 lb. more 
than a horse, has just set up his good ship “Clunk” and is 
carrying passengers on Sundays. Claude Ryan recently gave 
his little monoplane the supreme test by getting Bookwalters 
to fly it. We were all surprised to learn that even the seat 
held up during the test. 

Lawrence “Happy” Roundtree, Portland flier, has set his 
Jennie up and left for his summer headquarters, Aberdeen, 
Wash. 

Earle N. Shalmn is getting ready to set up his four-place, 
220 lip. Hisso Standard, which he intends to use on the beach 
at Seaside this Summer. 

Pilot Jack Clemenee, one of the old timers around Port- 
land, has been flying Doc Brown's Oriole on picture work 
for the Brubaker Co. this Spring. 

J. G. “Hirinm" Langdon has been added to the flying staff 
of the Rankin Flying Service and will do passenger work 
at Vancouver and Seaside, Ore. 

F. W. Andcrline, who has been in the employ of the Rankin 
Flying Sendee for several years, will probably be in charge 
of cross country flying on the Rankin staff this summer. 

Since Tex Rankin became the father of a pair of twins, 
his chest is getting out almost ns far as his waist line. 
Salesmen Fly to New York 

Carrying six salesmen of the Curlee Clothing Company of 
St. Louis, a Sikorsky, sixteen-passenger airplane, arrived on 
April 10 at the air mail station at Hadley Field, near Now 
Brunswick, N. J., from St. Louis, after making stops at four 
stations en route. The plane, piloted by Roscoe Turner, left 
St. Louis late Friday afternoon and flew to Dayton, Ohio, 
where one salesman landed. Other stops were made at Belle- 
fonte, Pa., Harrisburg, Pa., and Middletown, Pa. 

The flight continued to Roosevelt Field, Mineola, where the 
New York representative of the company alighted, after which 
M. N. Franklin, sales manager of the company, who is in 
charge of the tour, inspected the company’s branches in the 
New England cities as far as Portland, Me. 


Santa Barbara, Cal. 

By Earle Ovington 

Dr. J. Bert Saxby, Jr., ealled “Bert” within a hundred 
yards of a Jenny, is trying to put one over on the Huff 
Daland Dusters by applying their eotton dusting methods to 
the dusting of walnut trees. Walnut trees, like cotton plants, 
have their own pet variety of parasites and Bert figures that 
he can “knock ’em out” more pleasantly, quickly and profit- 
ably by sitting in the pilot’s cockpit of his faithful Jenny, 
than by pumping poison dust at them from the ground. 
He has made all arrangements to prove that he knows what 
lie is talking about, having replaced the passenger's seat in 
his Jenny with a box in which to keep the dust. Then he 
mimeographed a bunch of invitations and distributed them 
around the walnut district as every true “pilo” should dis- 
tribute printed matter — by scattering them from his plane. 

I hasten to add, in passing, that I hope Bert’s old coffee 
grinder, otherwise known as an OX-5, keeps on the job while 
he is over the trees. I have never set her down in a eotton 
field but I should imagine it is softer than a walnut orchard 1 

Dwight Faulding sold his Jenny to a fellow in a neighbor- 
ing town. No, he had nothing against the town or the in- 
habitant thereof. Just got tired of flying the old crate. 
Dwight does not know it yet, but he is all lined up for a 
Swallow. 

Which reminds me, I have taken the distributing agency 
for the Swallow in southern California. Walter Varney, 
up in Frisco, had the whole of the Pacific coast but Walter 
is busy with his new air mail line, and his many prospects in 
northern California, so he generously relinquished southern 
California to me. I have ordered three planes by wire, to 
prove my faith in commercial aviation, and my private opin- 
ion is I shall sell them all before they get here. 

The officers of the Santa Barbara Aero Club are going down 
to Los Angeles (in Jennies, because the Swallows will not be 
here in time) to attend the first meeting ealled by the Cali- 
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fornia Development Association to seriously consider com- 
mercial aviation. That is a good sign, when such a world- 
renowned organization turns its attention to the airplane as 
a commercial vehicle. 

Hoyt, with a Travel Air, dropped down last week and gave 
some of the local pilots a hop in a real machine. The 
Travel Air is just getting into southern California and it is 
already making good. It is a fine little airplane. I know 
first hand, because Hoyt was good enough to let me take it 
up to 4,000 ft., alone, and stunt it. It does most of the 
stunts easily, except that it hates to spin. Which is in its 
favor, considered from the commercial standpoint. 
Swallow Airplane Mfg. Co. News 

Earle Ovington of Santa Barbara, Calif., who is still an 
enthusiastic flier after 15 years experience, has signed a dealer 
contract with the Swallow Airplane Mfg. Co., of Wichita, 
Kan., for Southern California. The company delivered three 
standard Swallows to Mr. Ovington during the week of April 
19. 

Another new Swallow dealer is F. L. Barchard of Chicago. 
He has contracted for the territory included in the northern 
half of Illinois and the southern half of Wisconsin. De- 
livery of the first plane was made to Mr. Barchard on April 
16. 

Walter T. Varney’s mail planes, which were found to be 
underpowered for the Elko, Nev., -Pasco, Wash., route, are 
being re-equipped with Wright Whirlwind 200 hp. engines. 
The work of installation is being rushed at the Swallow fac- 
tory. 

Spokane, Wash. 

By E. Harve Partridge 

With a crowd of thousands watching and cheering, Pilot 
Leon Cuddeback hopped off from Pasco at 6:22 a.m. on 
April 6, with the first load of contract air mail to be carried 
from Pasco, Wash., to Elko, Nev., where it was to be loaded 
aboard the Government’s transcontinental planes. Walter T. 
Varney’s Swallow with C6 engine went into the air with 407 


lb. of mail and it arrived at its destination at 12 :38 p.m. 

Three national guard airplanes from Spokane, piloted by 
Maj. John Fancher and Capts. Tom Symons and Harold Neely, 
flew to Pasco and escorted the mail plane for a short distance 
on its maiden (light. 

The starting of the contract air mail route was made a 
ceremony for the entire West. An old-time Stagecoach left 
Spokane carrying mail in the methods of a half century ago. 
It was Spokane’s “stunt” to boost the air mail and the coach 
was given a warm reception over its 200 mile journey. It 
required a week for the trip. 

Newspaper photographers by the score took pictures of the 
ceremonies and post office officials from Spokane, Seattle and 
other cities attended. 

Chicago News 

By Olio Klein 

The Yaekcy Aircraft Co. reports that so far six of the 
Robertson Aircraft Company’s DH's have come in on the 
new Air Mail route. The Yackey Company reports con- 
siderable activity at their field. Spring sales of ships have 
increased with leaps and bounds and only the other day the 
company sold one of their large Yackey Transports to the 
Aerial Photographic Service, Inc., of this city. The Yackey 
Company has at present a number of ships in work and has 
excellent prospects for the coming months. 

La Pierre Cavender has taken the local agency for the Waco 
through the Midwest Airways Corp. of Monmouth. The 
first ship was delivered last week at Ashbum Field where it 
will be permanently stored. Cavender has sold his Canuck 
to Francis Schaffner, a student of the Heath Airplane Co. 

Walter Meyer flew to St. Louis over the week end in his 
Liberty Six Standard. Meyer is still flying from Morton 
Grove although the real estate men have carefully placed 
large street signs all over the subdivided field, probably to 
enable the flier to find the right street to land in. Between 
the sign posts and the sidewalks and sewers, Walter Meyer 
is having a lovely time hopping his Standard out of the field. 
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United States Air Forces 


Air Service at Sesqui-Centennial 

The United States Army will participate in the Sesqui- 
centennial International Exposition at Philadelphia, Pa., by 
sending a detachment of troops with equipment representa- 
tive of various arms and branches of the service. The Sec- 
retary of War has named Maj. Gen. Donglas MacArthur, 
Commanding General of the Third Corps Area, to be the Wax- 
Department’s representative at the Exhibition. He has been 
directed to carry out the entire plan of the Department’s par- 
ticipation. The troops named to compose the Exposition 
Detachment are: 

The Air Service is to be represented by one composite 
squadron of 13 officers and 53 enlisted men which will be 
made up as follows: 3 officers and 12 enlisted men and 3 

pursuit planes from Selfridge Field, Mich. ; 3 officers, 24 en- 
listed men and 3 bombardment planes from Langley Field, 
Vn.; 2 officers and 5 enlisted men and 2 observation planes 
from Bolling Field, Washington, D.C.; 1 officer, 2 enlisted 
men and 1 observation plane from Mitcliel Field, L. I., N. Y. ; 

1 officer and 1 smoke sci-een plane from McCook Field, Ohio; 

2 officers, 10 enlisted men and 1 balloon from Aberdeen 
Proving Ground, Md. 

Coordination In Buying Aircraft 

An Aircraft Procurement Board to coordinate aerial pur- 
chases in the different departments of the government would 
be provided by the bill lyltich Representative Vonson (Dem.), 
of Louisa, Ky., introduced April 14. 

The board would be composed of the Chief of the Air Ser- 
vice of the Army, the Chief of the Bureau of Aeronautics of 
the Navy, and Assistant Secretaries of War, Navy, and Com- 
merce. In addition to supervising the needs of the different 
gronps, it would be the duty of the board to outline a policy 
of pi-oenrement for the Federal Government. 

Sets Limit of 2,200 Planes 

At a conference in executive session with Secretary of War 
Davis, the House Military Affairs Committee on April 14, 
decided upon the clarification of the present miltary aviation 
bill so ns to limit definitely the number to 2,200 of airplanes 
on hand at the end of the five-year program. 

The bill provides for increasing the air force to 2,200 planes. 
There was doubt in the minds of committee members as to 
whether this was inclusive or exclusive of 400 planes now 
being bnilt under contract. 

The Secretary of War was called in and informed the com- 
mittee that the department really wants only 2,200 planes. 

Enlisted Men to Fly 

Eleven enlisted men of Chanute Field, Rantoul, 111., who 
were appointed flying cadets, left on March 10 to take pri- 
marv flying training at Brooks Field, Texas, viz: Staff Sgt. 
Leo F. Wood, Corporals Clarence W. Hudson and Loris R. 
McPikc, Private, 1st Cl. Jack Asbury, Pvts. Dale L. Bennett, 
I. Smith Homans, Everette F. Masburn, George M. Sexson, 
Dwight V. Sinninger, Orville Young and Stanley C. Robbins. 

Army Air Orders 

Sec. Lieut. Howard G. Davidson, A.S., Kelly Field, to 
Scott Field. 

Sec. Lieut. John L. Hitchings, A.S., relieved from duty 
A. S. Adv. Fly. Sch., Kelly Field, and will report to Com. 
Off. . 

Sec. Lieut. Ernest Starkey Moon, promoted to rank of 
First Lieut. Lieutenant Moon will remain in present duties. 
Following officers of the A.S. are designated as students 
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C ° Comdr. Emory D. Stanley (SC) det. off. of Nav. Intelli- 
gence, Navy Dept., to Aircf. Sqdns., Set. Fit. 
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Lieut. Guy Fish (MC) det. Army Seh. Av. 1 
Field to Nav. Air Sta., San Diego. 

Lieut. Francis E. Tierney (MC) det. Army 
Med., Mitchel Field, to Nav. Air Sta., San Die 
Lieut. George W. Wilson (MC) det. Army 
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CURTISS FLYING SERVICE INC.. GARDEN CITY, N. Y. 
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ILLINOIS Only SO miles west at Chicago 

EAGLE AIRPORT SCHOOL OP AVIATION. 
Hinckley. 111. 

Learn to Ply at our up-to-date school at very reasonable prices. 
Complete ground and air course. Conte any time. Ideal accommo- 
dations for students. Expert instructors. Write for Information. 

PORT WASHINGTON, LONG ISLAND 
FLYING BOAT SCHOOL Cliflord Websier— Instructor 

Curtiss Metropolitan Airplane Co., Inc. 

Illinois PARTRIDGE, Inc. 

Aeronautical Instruction 
Aero Club of Illinois Mail Address: 

Field: Chicago, III. Wrlu /or Boo i cU , 430 S. Michigan Ave. 

OREGON. 

FLY IN THE NORTHWEST. 

RANKIN SCHOOL OF FLYING - 408 Oregon Building. 

PORTLAND, OREGON. 

ILLINOIS. YACKEY'S CHECKERBOARD FLYING FIELD. 
schools ^in the V. S. The Yackey Aircraft Co. it inducted by 

PENNSYLVANIA — PITTSBVRGB 

PITTSBURGH-McKEESPORT AIR PORT — 9 milea from 
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Swallow Airplanes. Office address, *604 ' sSSuSni" lftya°Bu>o r 
Opposite P. O., PITTSRVROH, Pa. Visiters Cordially Welcome: 

ILLINOIS ^ CAMPBELL AIRPLANE CO. 

Mail address 515-18 St., Moline, Illinois. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

PITCAIRN AVIATION, Inc. fn'latt't 

Land Title Bldg. Philadelphia. Doylcsloxon pike, a- 

tove Willow Grove. 

INDIANA 

HOBART AVIATION CO. Flying Course, including complete 
ground course. $185.00. Ideal fly-ing country, competent in- 
structors, thirty miles from Chicago. 111. on tho trace-continental 
Bhoo. Write for details. No hond for solo flight. Flying Field, 
Hobart, Ihd. Mail Address, 1106 Broadway, Gary, I nil 

4 instructors, ideal flying country, busy field, reasonable board. 

graduate students at low rote. No liability bond' required. 

WRITE FOR BOOKLET. 

MARYLAND Looas Field. 

CHESAPEAKE AIRCRAFT COMPANY, Headquarters ^Ar- 
graphy and advertising. Flying school $250. for course. No 
bond for solo. Agents for TRAVEL AIR Planes, Maryland, 
Virginia * District of Columbia . Phono Vernon 3760. 
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MICHIGAN 

DETROIT'S OWN AVIATION SCHOOL. 

Compute Courses in: Aero Motor Repsir, Airport Supervisory, 
Airplane Construction, Flying. 

Detroit School or Aviation — 3967 Grand River Ave. 
Drtboit, U.S.A, Air Confer of the World. 

WEST VIRGINIA SHANK McMULLEN AIRWAYS. Inc. 
Flying school, second to none. Thorough instruction on flying 
flying “rvicetadSdiLg '^t^raph™ y adventai'n exwSn’ 
HUNTINGTON* MlU1 »°“>° r « t om^ vlK . JmA 

MICHIGAN 

NILES SCHOOL OF AVIATION. Niles, Michigan. Spring 
ciass^in flying starts May 10th. Enroll now. Instruction under 

J. R. WILLIAMS. NILES AIRWAYS. 

WISCONSIN 

All types commercial flying. 24 hour field. 

EBERT AIRCRAFT SERVICE DEPOT-Opereting H™'l°ton Airport 
Station “D," MILWAUKEE, WIS. TeL Ondahy *36. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 

10 CENTS A WORD. MINIMUM CHARGE $2.50, PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 

ADDRESS REPLIES TO BOX NUMBERS. CARE AVIATION, 225 FOURTH AVE.. NEW YORK. 


WANTED: K-6 and C-6 motors and parts; price must be 
low. Robertson Aircraft Corporation, St. Louis Flying Field, 
Anglum, Mo. 

WANTED : To trade, racing car, Rago motor. Motor is 
new in original crate. Motor turns 5100 r.p.m. Car cost 
approximately $2,000. For good ship, preferably Jenny or 
Canuck, with OXX6 motor. Write Clarence Eggenberger, 
Pontiac, Illinois. 

FOR SALE : Laird Swallow, excellent condition, special 
high compression, OX5 motor, $1,260. H. H. Bowman, 600 
Bitting Building, Wichita, Kansas. 

FOR SALE: One newly recovered and reconstructed 
Jennie with OX5 motor, practically new, excellent flying ship, 
ready to fly away, for twelve hundred cash. One recon- 
structed J.l. Standard, original linen, but in class A condition, 
with twenty hours, OXX6 motor, ready to fly away, cheap 
for one thousand dollars. One OX5 Thomas Morse Scout, 
excellent condition, with ten hour test, very fast ship, with 
excellent reconstruction throughout, for only one thosuand 
dollars. Please do not write unless you mean business and 
have the cash. Each ship guaranteed. Eagle Airport, 
Hinkley, 111. 

FOR SALE : F5-L Hull and Dollie, nine copper tipped 
propellers; six radiators, also stabilisers, elevators, rudders, 
ailerons, and miscellaneous fittings. Address: F5-L, P. 0. 
Box 117, Hampton, Virginia. 

FOR SALE: HISSO-STANDARD, condition new, used 
but 25 hours, DH landing gear, large gas tanks, $1,600. for 
immediate sale. Wm. Mayeock, 12272 Washburn Ave., De- 
troit, Michigan. 

Ten absolutely new and unused 0X5 motors, in original 
crates, make offer. L. L. Adcox, 374 Wasco Street, Portland, 
Oregon. 

FOR SALE: One JN4D, just recovered, installed Gov- 
ernment overhauled motor. Ship like new, in A-l condition. 
Two OX5 motors, Government overhauled and tested, like 
new, in original crates, with Dixie mags. Can use Booster 
for starting, $185.00 each. Two 0X5 motors, same as above, 
with Belling Mags., $175.00 each; used 0X5 motors, $125.00 
each; used Hisso radiator in A-l condition, $45.00. G. D. 
Ludue. 1509 California Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


FOR SALE: Aeromarine 39-B land plane, with OXX6 
motor, in good flying condition, $700. cash. Laurie Yonge, 
634 Riverside Ave., Jacksonville, Fla. 


FOR SALE : Jenny, $600. Also pair upper wings for 
Seagull. Want to buy Standard. Parachute jumper 
wanted. J. J. Morton, Bavport, L. I. 


AVIATOR desires position with company or private plane 
owner. Some experience with Jenny and Standard planes. 
Address Ethridge Speer, Bloomfield, Iowa. 

FOR SALE: One Jenny fuselage, newly covered, with 
prop., motor, radiator and tail surfaces, also center section. 
Write or see George Sticken, jr., Deerfield, 111. 


I wish position as airplane mechanic. Am a graduate of 
Army A.S.T.S. Two years’ experience. Walter G. Laun, 
Langley Field, Va. 


FOR SALE : Curtiss new OX5 motor, stepped up to high 
compression, only slightly used, splendid, $365.00. Ernest 
Dryer, 3665 W. 56th, Cleveland, Ohio. 


WANTED: Avro 2-seater, or converted 3-place, or other 
2 or 3-place machine, in first class condition, ready now. Write 
particulars and price. Reliance Aero Corporation, Pleasant- 
villc, N. Y. 


FOR SALE: Three-place “Hisso” Standard, practically 
new; D-H landing gear and wheels, luggage carrier, and 
eighty gallon gas tank. BARGAIN. Memphis Airport 
Company, Millington, Tenn. 

PILOT, ten years steady flying, wants change — land or 
seaplanes anywhere. Box 447 Aviation. 

FOR SALE: OX5, two-place Thomas Morse. Almost 
new, $900. Will send photo. Lock Box 702. Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


FOR SALE : Reconditioned Avro, 110 Le Rhone, $785.00 ; 
rebuilt 110 Le Rhone, complete, $95.00; propellers $10.00; 
magnetos $5.00; 30 gal. streamline center section tank for 
Avro $25.00 ; 4" x 5" aero camera complete $75.00 ; new East- 
man A-l aero camera $200.00. F.O.B. Kalamazoo, Michigan. 
WANTED: 3 cyl. 30-35 Anzani; set new OXX6 cylinders. 
Box 446, Aviation. 


PILOTS WANTED: Single men with army training. 
Pilots graduating from school (Brooks or Kelly) within the 
last year preferred. No drinkers or crap shooters wanted. 
This is a passenger carrying proposition where the utmost 
care is necessary. Give age and business experience and 
hours flown in first letter. Box 109, Dearborn, Michigan. 


WANTED : Young man with $10,000., pilot or aviation 
expert preferred, to invest and become one of the executive 
heads of one of the most promising aviation developments in 
New England ; also pilot with airplane to work on commission, 
school and passenger flying. Aviation, Room 8, 26 Central 
St., Bangor, Maine. 


HIGH LIFT WINGS : Pep up your old Jenny and make 
money. Our price will surprise you. New 0X5’s $325. 
Sportplane $350. Allison Airplane Co., Lawrence, Kansas. 

SEBRING AIRWAYS, INC., SEBRING, FLA. Complete 
flying service, including instructions, photography and cross- 
country transportation. Our flying course includes complete me- 
chanical instructions. No deposit required for solo flights. 
We are Florida distributors for Waco airplanes. Write for 
information. 


FOR SALE : Three-place OX5 Standard, new fuselage, 
new tail surfaces, good wings, motor completely overhauled. 
Perfect condition. $1050. B. L. King, 1028 Plain St., 
Peru, 111. 


Have three racing cars, one Front.v. Have won silver cup 
with this car, clocked at 118 M.P.H. Daytona Beach car 
cost $2700. to build; two years old; one 110 Duscnbcrg that 
will run 100 M.P.H. Also Hudson racing car that has won 
several races on beach. Dusenberg cost $1800., Hudson $1200. 
Will trade car or cars for plane or planes that are in good 
condition. Preferably Swallow, Travel Air, T.M. Scout 
or Yackey Sport. I also have real estate will trade. If 
you have a good plane and some trading blood, write or wire 
Johnnie Kelley, 307 Franklin St., Tampa, Fla. 


LONGERONS, Ash (l%"xl%"xl4') only $3.; OX5 Jet 
Wrenches, 35c; Scalloped Tape, 4c vard; Leather Helmets, 
$3. Goggles, $2.50; Wanted: Used OX5’s Standard .11 
Parts. Ostergaard Aircraft, 4269 North Narragansett, Chica- 
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Speed & Drift Indicator 


YACKEY TRANSPORT 

Liberty 12 motor. Landing speed is 32 miles per hour, 
high speed 125 m.p.h.; useful load 2400; ceiling with load 
22,000 ft., duralumin construction throughout. Best per- 
forming ship ever known. Price $7,500.00. 

YackeyAircraftCo., Yackey’sCheckerboardAirpIane Field 


“STALL-PROOF” PETREL 

Five Tear. Without a Single Fatality 
lie For Detail a on Our Commercial Mode/. Four and Five 

HUFF DALAND AIRPLANES, INC. 

BRISTOL, PA. 


C. Fayette Taylor, M. E. 

Consulting Mechanical Engineer 
Massachusetts Institute of Technologs, 

Cambridge, Mass. 


Specialist i 


icol Eng i 


. and Marii 


We Specialize in Simple and Alloy Steels 
to U. S. Government Specifications. 

Most grades are carried regularly in our warehouse. 
Hot and cold rolled bars and strips. 

THE DICKERSON STEEL COMPANY 
DAYTON, OHIO. 


Advertisements inserted regularly in 


pay for themselves many times over. 


PROPELLERS 


WHEN YOU WANT to buy. 

sell or 

exchange planes, motors and accessories — 

or are in need of competent help, or 


a responsible position AVlAllUN Classt- 

hed or "Directory" ads will prove 

advan- 

tageous. AVIA 1 ION, the only aero 
weekly, covers your entire field first. 

nautical 


Air Spec. 10225D 

SEAMLESS STEEL TUBING 


Complete Warehouse Stoc\ 
jor Immediate Shipment in any Quantity. 

1435 Franklin St. 
DETROIT, MICH. 


SERVICE STEEL CO. 


New 

LIBERTY MOTORS 


JOHNSON MOTOR PRODUCTS, Inc. 


The Aircraft Service Directory 

Brings You Into Weekly 
Contact With 

The Entire Aeronautical Industry 


DECATUR AIRCRAFT COMPANY 

DECATUR, ILLINOIS. 

New and Used Ships lor Sale 
Parte for JN4D-JN4C or Standard J1 Ships 
OX5-OXX6-Hisso or Liberty Motors 
Complete Flying Course — $150.00 


MICHIGAN DISTRIBUTION 

SWALLOW ^AIRPLANES 

CEO. E. TABRAHAM Kalamazoo, Michigan 
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AIRCRAFT SERVICE DIRECTORY 

CONTINUED 

ALLEN E. PECK 

PATENT AND TRADE-MARK LAW 
63 ? fSS N U w nC Washington, D. C. 


HASKELITE PLYWOOD 

Only Plywood made to pass strict Grade “A" 
Navy Specifications. 

Can be furnished in any size or thickness. 
HASKELITE MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
133 W. WASHINGTON ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 



EVERYTHING FOR THE AIRPLANE 

Send /or Our Catalogue 

LARGEST AIRPLANE SUPPLI BOUSE IN THE WEST 

"^ey VRITE''oR n wiBE ew joUB "REQUIREMENTS. 
CRAWFORD AIRPLANE COMPANY 
350 WASHINGTON BLVD* ° * VENICE, CALIFORNIA 


LUDINGTON EXHIBITION COMPANY 

Passenger Hying Affluent 1 Spares of All Kinds 

Instruction i von Sport Farman Ships 

Victor Dallin — j «ACO Aerial Taxi Service 

Aerial Photography 1 NINE 1 Exhibition Flying 

Office: Atlantic Bldg. Flying from Pine Valley Field 

PHILADELPHIA PINE VALLEY. N. J. 



CLEAR NITRATE DOPE 

Best Quality and Freshly Mixed at $1.60 per Gallon. Four 
Coat New Process Aluminum Nitrate Dope $2.05 per gallon. 
Al! in 5 Gallon Boxed Cans. 

PHENIX AIRCRAFT PRODUCTS CO., Williamsville.N.Y. 


Daniel Guggenheim School of Aeronautics 

Courses in Aeronautical Engineering and In- 
dustrial Aviation. For particulars apply to the 
Dean of the College of Engineering, 

N. Y. University, University Heights, New York, N. Y. 




TWO PLACE. OX5. T.M., WITH FOUR UPPER WINGS, JUST 
REBUILT, $1,275. OX5 toothpick props., metal tipped, $18.00. 


OX-5 MOTORS 

ART ROZA 

1347 SO. 60th ST., CICERO, ILL. 


ALL TESTED AND GUARANTEED 
ANDERSON AIRCRAFT MANUFACTURING Inc. 
ANDERSON, IND. 



HANGARS 

PORTABLE HANGARS or PERMANENT HANGARS 
SPALDING CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 
135 EAST 46th ST., NEW YORK CITY 

Our portable hangars for 2 planes cost $1600. and for 
4 planes cost $2100. Delivery in 30 days. 

DESIGNERS , t c , lD ,, , PERMANENT 

& builders oi e U. S. AIR MAIL hangars 


SHIPS FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 

JN4D’s $750.00 & UP COMET OX5 $2000.00 

HISSO JENNY .... 1500.00 COMET K6 4000.00 

REBUILT C-6 STANDARD 1750.00 

SPECIAL OXS. RACER, METAL PROP 2500.00 

Used and new OXS motors , airplane parts and supplies. 
G. S. IRELAND. GARDEN CITY, N. Y. 



FLOTATION AIR BAGS. 

To any specification and design. 

Send rough sketch of fuselage showing dimensions, when 
asking for quotations. 

THE R. F. D. COMPANY. 

17, Stoke Road^ ^ Guildford, England. 


Tri-State School of Aeronautics 

FARMERS TRUST BUILDING. 

FORT WAYNE, IND. 

MORE THAN JUST A FLYING SCHOOL. 


PARTS FOR OX-5 OVERHAUL 

8 intake valves. 8 exhaust valves. 16 rings (state whether you 
want regular .005 or .010 over size) ; 1 complete set hose con- 
nection. 1 set gaskets for $15.00. prepaid, cash with order. 

Ask lor our catalogue No. 3 of JN ports and supplies. 
Kreider-Reisner Aircraft Co., Inc., Hagerstown, Md. 
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Curtiss Flying Service. Inc. 



Flew over 
Carried over 
Trained 


IN 1924 

100,000 Miles 
3,500 Passengers 
52 Student Pilots 


IN 1925 

175.000 Miles 

4.000 Passengers 
60 Student Pilots 


WITHOUT INJURY TO ANYONE! 


That’s commercial flying! — and it tells its own story 
of competent personnel, good equipment, and careful inspec- 
tion, which make “Speed with Safety” more than a mere slogan. 


WRITE NOW FOR OUR BOOKLET 
AND RATES ON OUR FLYING COURSE 


CURTISS FLYING 

GARDEN CITY 



SERVICE, INC. 


NEW YORK 


